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LITERATURE ~ 
—— Thou, O Spring, canst renovate 
SCI EN ( F a All that high God did first create. 
Be still his arm and architect, 
| Rebuild the ruin, mend detect; 
H | STO R ww Ww Chemist to vamp old worlds with new, | 
’ Coat sea an# sky with heavenlier blue, 
New tint the plumage of the birds, 
ART a And slough decay from grazing herds, | 
Sweep ruins from the scarped mountain, 
HOM EF ™ ™’w Wy Cleanse the torrent at the fountain — 


: Not less renew the heart and brain, 
SOC] ETY jw wf | Scatter the sloth, wash out the stain, 
A Make the aged eye sun-clear, 
To parting soul bring grandeur near. 
TRAVEL ™~™ Ww Under gentle types, my Spring 


Masks the might of Nature’s king. 


MUSICS ~~ ia 
DRAMA ~ ~~ uae 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. a 1894 


$25,297,583 -62 
LIABILITIES . 


23,195.54 .99 








$2,132,039.63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annvuat Casu distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and peld-e » insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B, TURNER..,Asst. Sec 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 
TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 


WEST. 
. roy and Albany 


6.4 

9.00 CA BR hee Tee. = 
A.M. Sundays only for Tro 

9, 00 and i iteny topping’ 0 all ab 


ACCOMMODATION for 


PARLOR 


tions 
11.30 
St. Louis. 
‘Falls. 
ll. 00 | Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal, 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 

P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 

3.00 Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 

P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 

7.00 os Gidene ie 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING 
TON, ye _ BANS AND MONTREAL, 
8, 0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
an 
A.M. MONTREAL FLYER. 
3. 05 ° »~M. ACCOMMODATION to 
Rutland, Vt. 
7. 0 “M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Slee ping Car to Montreal 
Tables and further information on appli 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


Time 
cation, ; 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown. 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
Catalonia --- Mar. 14 Apr. 1st May 16 
Scythia --- Mar, 28 Apr. 25 May 30 July 4 


June 20 


Cephalonia-- Apr. 18 May 23 June27 Aug. 1 
Galila ------ May 2 June 6 July 1: Aug. ts 
Pavonia ---- May 9 June 13 July 18 Aug. 8 
SERVIA (Special) June 29 Aug. 8 


Steamers from New York every Saturday 

First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin $35 
and upwards, according to steamer and_ location 
Steerage at low rates 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland 

Notice. ‘The steamers of this line now come 
alongside the Liverpool Landing Stage, and London 
passengers depart from or arrive at the Riverside 
station on the quay adjoining 

For freight and passage apply to company’s office 


99 State Street. ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent 


The WILLIAMS i 
a 1 YPEWRITER 





John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 


READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one, 


Epwarp E. HALeE. 
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EDITORIAL. oar 
COMMENT ON EVENTS oF To-Day. 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE. By Edward E. II 

The Civilization of Africa. By Gardiner G. Hubbard 
Jingoism. By Charles W. Fliot 

LITERATURE, Conducted by Albert White Vorse. R 6 
THE STUDY OF THE CLassics. II. Sy Gamaliel Bradford, Jr 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES ABOUT BOOK-MAKING. 

HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Conducted by Elizabeth P. Goodrich 10 
GROWING OLD. 

SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. . 12 
SCIENTIFIC KITE-FLYING AT BLUE Hii 

ART AND ARTISTS. Conducted by Philip L. Hal ‘ ; 14 
THE LESSON OF THE MASTER. 

STORY. 1s 
THE SORDID TRAGEDY OF HELEN BARTON 

THE DRAMATIC WEEK. Conducted by E. G. Sutherland 16 

PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 16 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton 


Harcourt Street. 


Chapter 


Next regular meeting, Wednesday, May 13 
AMERICAN PRACE SOCIETY. 
of Technology, Wednesday, May 13, 7.45 ! 


Edward Everett Hale, and President Francis 


International Arbitration, especially in referenc 


manent adoption, as a method of 
Britain and other civilized nations. 


settling cor 


Calendar of the Societies. 


Annual Public Meetir 


St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 


Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 


1g, Huntington Hall, Mass. Institute 


M Addresses by Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
\. Walker Che subject of discussion will be 
eto the duty and practicability of its per 
troversies, by tne United States and Great 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g Park Street. Kegular meetings held in 
Room 11, Rogers Building, Mass. Institute of Technology. May 13, 7.45 P.M., A. Law 
rence Kotch will read a paper on Mountains, Clouds, Balloons and Kites as Aids to Meteor 
ology, and Charles H. Ames will speak on the Preservation of Game. Memorial Day 


lamworth, N. H 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State 
Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL 

and Boylston Streets. 

to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 « 

days, 1f A.M. and 3 P.M. 
Boston one + 

Tuesday, May 12. 
GENERAI oad AL 

Room, 100 periodicals 

to 2 30 P.M 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Rhododendron Show, 
MUSEUM OF FINE 


excursion to 
House 
HisroRyY 


SOCIETY 


LIBRARY. 


HORTICULTURAL 


june 4-5 


ARTS ( opley Square 


of Etchings, Dry-Points and Mezzotints by Francis Seymour 


property of the artist, closing May 17. 
New ENGLAND 
regular meeting, Wednesday, June 3. 
PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS, 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, May to, 
W orld was Made 
Sociery OF ARTS. 
May 14; Mr 


Mass. Institute of 


WEST 


SHORE 
RAILROAD 


New York Central & Hudson River R. R 
Company, Lessee. 


TICKETS ° 
TO ALL POINTS WEST 


The West Shore in connection with the 
Fitchburg R. R. is the shortest 
ine between 





, and Chocorua, 


May 29-June 1. 


Next regular meeting, Tuesday, May 1 
o q J 


. D.Grier will give an illustrated lecture on 
53 Mount Vernon Street. 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M, to 4.30 P.M 


SOCIETY. 


HIsTORIC-GENEALOGICAL 


Parker Memorial Building, 
12.30 P.M 


Technology. 
Horace See of New York will present a paper 


Roston, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago | 


and St. Louis. 

Through Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars 
leave Union Station, Causeway Street, Bos- 
ton, at 3.00 and 7.00 p. m. 

Tickets via Hoosac Tunnel and West 
Shore route are on sale at all the principal 
railway stations in New England. 

For rates, time tables, sleeping berths and 
full information apply to 
A. V. FISHER, A. A. SMITH, 

City Ticket Agent. New England Agent. 
300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, ‘MASS. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 

HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


Subscribe for the Commonwealth, 





' 


Natural History Building, corner of Rorkeley 


Museum of Natural ggg open We dnesdays and Saturdays, 1o 


hr lectures We sdays, II A.M., Sati 
41g Washington Street 3toth corporate meeting, 
Hair, Feathers and Scales 


16,000 volumes; Reading 


; Saturdays 
Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 
Exhibition of a collection 
Iladen formerly the private 


Print Department: 


Socirty. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


Corner of 


Alfred Bicknell will 


Berkeley and 
speak on How this 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


Good Housekeeping 


FOR (896. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, So cents for 
three months, the latter concession being made 
in order to introduce Good Housekeeping as 
widely as possi ble into homes where it has not 
been known, its, business history having demon 
strated that it holds well its place wherever it 
once gets a foo thol i 

yr $2.25 Good Hi yusekeeping for one year, an d 
“i atherine Owen's eohoaked ‘New Cook Book,’ 
il cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid 

For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and *‘Miss Par- 
loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.§0, 966 pp. the 
largest and best work of its distinguished author. 

his gives a rare opportunity to secure the best 
work of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time 
and favorite contributors—books of rare value, 
widely recognized and commended, both for their 
domestic and literary merits and excellence. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


CATARRH 


families can 
be cured at a 
TRIFLING 
EXPENSE. 
Give us your 
address, it will 
cost you nothing, 
and we wil mail t< 
you book contain- Sent to any part 
ingfulldescription of the country. 


FREE TRIAL AT OFFICE. 


A Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 
18: Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
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Real Estate Security. 


PETIT MANAN LAND Anp 


INDUSTRIAL CO 


was formed to develop the peninsula of P 


on the coast of Maine, ten miles from Ra 


Ocean, and 
miles of coast-line unsurpassed for pict 
and beauty. It has been bought and paid 
Industrial Compan, 
organized under the laws f Maine 
OF WHICH ONLY ¢ 
AUTHORIZED TO BI 


tock of $2,500,000 


ISSUED. Of 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY of I 


EQUAL BENEFIT OF ALL STOCKH¢ 
and to provide a means of 1i ation 
St of THE PETIT MANAN LAND & 1 
rRIAL COMPANY A large part of 


is already been subscribed for in Ne \ 


> more w € fter 


FOO] 
Asa seaside resort Petit Manan is designed t 
yn Bar Harbor, 


mprovement where land wl 


$10 per acre, has 


ooo PER ACRI 


recently be 
for $217 

Its advantages over Bar Harborare many } 
point in the most thickly settled part of Bar I 
can a view of the 


Harbor has n¢ 


Atlantic Ocean be obtained 


safe anchorage for yachts, and t 


is too cold for bathing Petit Manan, on the 
tly ON THE OCEAN, w 


and coves afford safe 


hand, is direc 


harbor for craft, at 


bathing pool ten acres in extent, of naturally 
sea water ; the only one on the Atlantic Coast 


A deer park in areca nearly 
New Yo 


as large as C« 

rk, stocked with several hundred dee 
way grouse, hares, and partridges, is another! 
of Petit Manan 


, enjoyed by no other seasi 





as well as 
t Manan for 
ll OPEN IN JUNE of this year, Ov 


f roads are completed, affording unex 
’ 


and insures its popularity in autumn 
mer. As a summer resort Peti 
time wl 
teen miles « 
drives over a country with an elevation of near!) 
hundred feet above 


the sea level, a continuous vit 


the ocean, groves of spruce, pine, birch, map!e 


mountain ash; bays, coves and stretches of ver 
and rock formations, which in magnitude and 
ness of shape are unexcelled anywhere on the M 


Coast 
ward of 


Petit Manan’s first season will open wit 
sixty buildings constructed, including 
and club-house. The Company constructs hou 
1 sell lots 


houses at from $2,000 upward to any price desired 


a slight advance over cost and wil 


will send on application sketches of cottages rangi"s 
in price from $1,500 to $35,000 putting up the 
priced houses ready for occupancy in from s 
ninety days. 

The stock of the PETIT MANAN LAND & | 
DUSTRIAL COMPANY is a SAFE, G' 
PAYING INVESTMENT. Its 


greatly enhanced during the approaching summe! 


value w 


each succeeding season, as this ideal resort de 
and expands. Enormous profits have been rr 
through the purchase of real estate at almost 
seaside resort, but at no place have they been ¢ 
than along the Maine Coast, notably at BAR HAR 
BOR. PETIT MANAN is 


from Maine's great resort 


getting the ov 


Stock bought now will carry the June Div 
but application should be made at once 


prospectus, sketchcs of cottages, and full inform 
tion can be obtained either in person or by 


at 55 CHURCH ST., BELFAST, MAIN} 


401 JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, Boston, Mass 


VOL. XXXVI No. 19 
Established 1862 


Boston Commonwealth. 
Published Saturday at No.120 Tremont St., 
» BY THI 
COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO 


J. Stirman Smitn, Treasurer 


Subscription price, $2.80 
EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT. 

VARD E. HAtt FREDERICK E. Goo! i 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. — Kejected MSs. » ‘ 
eturned if stamps are inclosed for return post 
Name and address should a upany 

nications, not necessarily tor publicati 
4s a guaranty of good faith. 

Entered as second-class matter. | 


|N his second veto, Gov. Wolcott 

has shown a soundness of judg 
ment equal io that which 
is first this 


lhe so-called Lowell church bill was 


marked 


exercise ot authority. 


issed in response to an appeal to 
the Legislature to 


> 


interfere in the 


ffairs of a church society whose 
nembers were not in harmony as re¢ 

vgards the conduct of some property 
terests. ‘The Governor refused to 
sanction such interference, holding 
that the general laws under which 
church societies are formed in Mass 
ichusetts are sufficient. The 
fact, carried a whole 
some criticism of the propensity of 
private interests to run to the State 


House for special legistation; 


veto 
message, in 


and 
itis this propensity, and the en- 


ouragement it receives from the 
Legislature, which protract the 


sessions and swell inordinately the 
size of the blue-books. 





HE report of the board of engi 

neer officers sent to look into the 
Nicaragua canal project last summer 
is emphatic as to the fact that such 
i canal can be built. Col. William 
Ludlow, who is chairman of the 
board, declares that it is ‘entirely 
practicable.’ This is the first time 
that as much has been said of any 
canal route across the isthmus by 
iny competent disinterested author- 
ity. The consideration now arises, 
is it worth while to build it? The 
estimate of coct, as figured by these 
engineers, Three 
per cent on that sum is $4,500,000, 
Where is the business coming from 
to pay this annually in tolls? 


IS $150,000,000. 





NE of the most interesting pol- 
itical campaigns of this bust- 

ing political year is that which is 
going on in Delaware, where the 
lisciples of Mr. Henry George have 
et themselves the task of carrying 
the state for ‘single tax.’ This is 
not a campaign of fanatics by any 
means. The single tax movement is 
ed by men of business and men of 
vealth, heads of large commercial 
houses, and the speakers sent out 
over the state command respect by 
their personal character and stand- 
ing as wellas by their arguments. 
Che purpose of the campaign is to 
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secure 


} 


control 


of the Legislature and 


so be able to put into operation a 
law concentrating all taxes upon 
land values An object lesson in 
Mr. George's theory would have 
great educational value for the 
whole country. We ought to be 
very willing that Delaware should 
on 


‘te fact that seventy 
il 
i 
y 


‘2 there are 
plicants this vear for lots in 
the ‘ potato farm’ 


at West Roxbury, 
while only 


fifty-two lots were as 
signe d last season, does not indicate 
a greater number of unemployed, but 
a wider appreciation of the advan 
tages of the scheme. The success 
which has attended this plan, where 


ever it has been tried, has been 
complete It is no longer an ex 
periment; and Mayor Pingree of 


Detroit must be credited with the 


invention of a most profitable device 


in philanthropy he Boston potato 


farm produced last veal 18 
bushels of that vegetable under the 
cultivation of the men and women 


who tilled the lots, and 12 bushels 
on the lots cultivated by the com 
mittee The planting begins earlier 


this year, and profitable 


even more 
results are anticipated. 


ANY wonderful things weredone 

and shown at the exposition 

of electrical industries that has been 
held in New York during the past 
week. Articulate speech has been 
sent practically around the world ; 
the roar of Niagara has been 
brought by wire into the convention 
hall; the touch of a button has fired 
a salute of cannon in distant cities. 
But most impressive of all was the 
convention itself and what it 
for. 


stood 
lhe men there gathered repre- 
sented acapital of $75,000,000 in- 
vested in electrical industries, and 
most of this is the growth of the last 
dozen years. They represented more 
than a million miles of telegraph and 
telephone wires — not to speak of 
those used for lighting, power and 
traction — an increase from 76,000 
miles of wire in use thirty years ago. 
The development of electricity in 
America is one of the wonders of 
history. 
HE fertility of the 
mind in invention 
the statement, in the report of the 
Commissioner of Patents, that out 
of a total of 1,544,419 patents issued 
by the thirty-three leading countries 
of the world, 562,458, or more than 
one-third, have been granted by the 
United States. Undoubtedly the 
ease with which a patent may be 
obtained in this country is account- 
able in considerable degree for this 
showing, but the chief cause is the 
eminently practical spirit of the 
American people which turns their 
undoubted intellectual agility into 
profitable channels. Among the 
curious facts which appear in this 


American 
appears in 


report, in Connecticut 


has been taken out for 


one patent 
each thou 
sand of population, and among in 
dividual patentees Thomas A. Edison 
stands at the head of the list with 
711 inventions in the past twenty- 
hive years. 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
HE assembly which met at Wash- 
ington on the 23d of April, to 
consider the extension of the system 
of arbitration,was a remarkable body. 
It was not one of the volunteer meet- 
ings of people who invite themselves 
to consider together some subject of 
common interest. In this case invi- 
tations were carefully issued, by com- 
mittees at Washington and New 
York, to gentlemen in every part of 
the country whose opinions would 
command respect. A very large part 
of the persons thus invited came to 
the Congress, they came, indeed, in 
such numbers that every state was 
represented, and the territory of 
Oklahoma. ‘The colleges were repre 
sented by such men as President 
Kliot, President Angell, Dr. J. B. 
I hayer of the Cambr.dge LawSchool ; 
the Church spoke by persons of the 
reputation of Dr. Chamberlain and 
Bishop Keane: science, commerce, 
manufactures, were represented, and 
there were so many persons trained 
in legislation that no one could say 
that the Conference did not know 
how to go to its work. ‘The list of 
speakers on the two days of the 
meeting sufficiently illustrates the 
representative character of the meet- 
ing. ‘They included Hon. George F. 
Edmur.ds, Hon. John W. Foster, Hon. 
Carl Schurz, Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, Mr. Edward Atkinson, Hon. 
J. Randolph Tucker, Hon. C. W. 
Eliot, Bishop Keane, Dr. Patton,and 
President Angell. 

But one always asks, What of it? 
And in this case one asks almost anx- 
iously. For there is certainly a strong 
desire on the part of the best people 
in this country and England, that 
the occasion may be seized for the 
real advance of the principle of In- 
ternational Arbitration. There has 
been a great deal of coquetting and 
backwarding and forwarding in this 
business, to sweet music and without 
it, much more becoming in a danc- 
ing school than the diplomacy of na- 
tions. It seems ridiculous, for in- 
stance, that a few years ago a major- 
ity of the members of the English 
House of Commons should unite in 
asking the Congress of the United 
States to take measures for a treaty 
providing arbitration between Eng- 
land and America. One asks, of 
course, why the House of Commons 
itself should not take the initiative. 
Why should its members ask us to 
take it? The answer is that these 
petitioners were both Tories and Lib- 
erals, and that neither party was 
strong enough to compel its leaders 
to introduce a government measure 
on the subject. On our own side, 
Mr. Blaine’s Pan-American Congress, 
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under great pressure from the United 
States, passed a recommendcation,ap- 
parently unanimous, to the Southern 
American states to unite in an arbi- 
tration treaty of which the form was 
drawn. After doing this, the United 
States itself failed to ratify this very 
treaty. 

‘There is room enough, therefore, 
for asking whether the Washington 
Conference of last month will effect 
anything more. Ithas appointeda 
committee of the very highest dig- 
nity to wait upon the President with 
a memorial. What is this memorial 


to say? It can say that these 
gentlemen are entirely agreed 
that it is possible that there 


should be a permanent system of 
arbitration between England and 
America, rhis has been said, by 
one or another House of Congress, 
once and again. It has been said, 
and the echo of it has probably been 
of use in forming the public opinion 
which is so evidenttoday. But,hav- 
ing been said, nothing has followed. 
Che farthest advance which has been 
made is that which we have alluded 
toin the drafting, perhaps by Mr. 
Blaine himself, of a careful interna- 
tional treaty of arbitration, to be 
agreed to by the states of the Ameri- 
can continent. But it was nobody’s 
business to see that this was done, 
and, as has been said, it was not 
done. 

The Conference has also appointed 
a permanent committee of its own, 
with directions to watch the condi- 
tion, and from time to time to take 
such steps as may seem desirable. 
Here is something gained: it is 
henceforth somebody's business to 
attend to an affair which has been 
left heretofore, strictly speaking, to 
nobody. And something may be 
hoped for from this. | But the com- 
munity will be sure to ask whether, 
from the work of a body so distin- 
guished and intelligent as this Con 
ference, something more might be 
expected. Cannot something be 
done now? 

Cannot something be done now? 
That is the reai question which pre- 
sents itself to persons of conscience 
and intelligence. If we mean to 
have a permanent system of arbi- 
tration, is it not clear that we intend 
to have a permanent court? How 
foolish to create a court of arbitra- 
tion, of men that do not know each 
other, with whom the world has to 
become acquainted, and then to dis- 
solve such acourt! That is what 
we have done inthe forty or fifty 
cases which are so proudly referred 
to as the arbitrations of the last half 
century. Clearly, we do not mean 
to do this forever: We mean to 
have a permanent court. 

If we mean to havea permanent 
couft, how clear it is that the way to 
begin isto begin! If Congress and 


the President should highly resolve, 
before Congress adjourns, to begin, 
the great example could be given, 
and a real step forward be taken, 
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Let the President appoint the two 
most distinguished jurists in this 
country, whoever they are. Let him 
ask these men to take their place at 
once in forming a High Court of 
Nations. Let them meet each other, 
and let it be announced to the world 
that they are ready to join any mag- 
istrates who may be appointed by 
the other Great Powers of the world 
to do a similar service. As things 
look at this moment,the government 
of England would be proud to take 
the same step. It will be our good 
fortune if we are able to take it be- 
fore they do. Let them appoint 
two of their most distinguished jur- 
ists. There is a little circle of men 
in England from whom these two 
could be named, who would com- 
mand the confidence of civilized 
mankind. ‘These four men would 
make the High Court of Nations. It 
would not be long before other great 
powers would see the value of con 
tributing other members to sucha 
court, If all the six great powers 
named each two judges, the court 
would of twelve 
Power might be given them to en 
large their number by inviting gen 
tlemen who should represent the 
other powers of the civilized world. 
Such a court would exs/. It 
would hold meetings, from time to 
time, in the great capitals. It would 
geadually make statements on the 
subject of international law, which 
statements, made with authority, are 
greatly needed. It would exist; and 
then some two powers who havea 
question in controversy would see 
the value of submitting it to an ut 
terly impartial tribunal of the high- 
est intelligence and authority. There 
would be some first case, not of the 
very greatest importance. ‘The first 
case brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States wasa 
case with reference to the property 
of some refugees and the right which 
the state of Georgia had over that 
property. It was not in itself a 
matter of the highest importance, 
but the decision in that case of the 
State of Georgia in appeal vs. Brails- 
ford became a case distinguished 
in the history of the world as that in 
which the Supreme Court, really the 
supreme court of this country, first 
pronounced judgment, 
EDWARD FE. HALE. 
TLANTA University at its ap- 
proaching Commencement will 
inaugurate a series of conferences of 
its graduates to discuss the condition 
of negroes living in cities. There 
are about 1,250,o00'of such negroes, 
or one-sixth of the entire negro pop- 
ulation of the country. Their condi- 
tion differs widely from that of the 
plantation negroes and gives rise to 
a set of problems of great interest 
and importance not only to them- 
selves but to the white race as_ well. 
These problems are being carefully 
studied by some of the graduates of 
the University and their invest'ga- 
tions will form the basis of the pro- 
posed conferences. As a large 
majority of the graduates are work- 
ing for the uplifting of their race in 
the cities and larger towns of the 
South, their opportunities for such 
investigations are unrivalled, and it 
is hoped that some valuable results 
may be secured. The special sub- 
ject of the first conference will be 
the reduction of mortality among 
negroes living in cities. Carefully 
compiled data asto the present high 
death-rate will be presented, its 
causes will be sought and remedies 
suggested. The preliminary direc- 
tion of the conference is in the 
hands of one of the Trustees of the 
University, Mr. Geo. G. Bradford of 
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Boston, in consultation with Profes- 
sor Edward Cummings of Harvard 
and other specialists in Sociology. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA. 

[From a paper read before the National 
Geographical Society at its last meeting, by 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, President of the 
Society, we are permitted to make the fol 
lowing extract regarding the physical feat- 
ures of Africa as they affect its economical 
value, future occupation, and civilization. ] 

HE growth and prosperity of a 

country depend on its forma 
tion, including its mountains, tem 
perature, and rainfall, its mineral 
and vegetable productions, and the 
facilities for inter-communication. 

Africa is unlike the other conti 
nents, especially in its uniformity, 
monotony, and temperature. It is 
a great peninsula, without islands, 
indentations or harbors on its coast. 
This difference is especially exem- 
plified by the Mediterranean coast 
of Africa and Europe. The first is 
a long continued sand beach, with 
out a break, with 
harbors, while Kuropean 
the of 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, everywhere 
indented with inland 
bays, and harbors. 

Africa has a seacoast of only 
15,000 miles. If it was as long as 
Europe, in proportion to its size, it 
would have 57,000 of 
coast. 

The relief of land, instead of being 
centered in lofty and long mountain 
ranges, has been spread over the 
continent with wonderful equality, 
forming high plateaus, with terraces 
to the ocean, down which the water 
rushes in rapids or over high falls, 
which render the great rivers inac 
cessible to navigation. Notwith- 
standing this lack of long mountain 
ranges, its average altitude about 
2000 feet —is higher than the other 
continents. 

The country north of the equator, 
presents a great similarity to the 
country south of it, though the 
features on the north are on a much 
larger scale. North of the equator 
is the greater lake Chad, south of it 
the smaller lake Ngami; north of 
lake Chad is the great Desert of 
Sahara ; south of lake Ngami is the 
small desert of Kalahari. North of 
Sahara, on the Mediterranean, and 
south of Kalabari, on the Indian 
ocean, are fertile tracts of limited 
extent, where the rainfall is abun- 
dant and vegetation flourishes. 

The greater part of the territory 
between the Mediterranean and 
Soudan and between the Atlantic 
and the Red Sea, and a considerable 
portion south of Zambesi, nearly 
one-half of Africa, is practically 
Sahara — that is, a waste or desert. 

The Sahara is a plateau of diversi- 
fied structure, with hills and numer- 
ous dried-up water courses; regions 
of dunes or steppes, overgrown with 
alfa, alternating with sandy waste. 
At sunset the temperature quickly 
falls, causing a difference of one 
hundred degrees between the day 
and the night. Scattered through 
this desert there are about four hun- 
dred oases, where the date palm 
flourishes. One of the most beauti- 
ful of these is about 260 miles from 

the Mediterranean, called Biskra, or 
Queen of the Desert, about three 
miles long and half a mile wide, 
beautiful with its many palms. In 
many places wells have been dug, 
and great caravans follow the line of 
these oases and wells. 

The Desert of Kalahari, in South 
Africa, is much smaller, has a more 
temperate climate, and resembles 
our arid lands, and, like those, a 
considerable portion is suitable for 
the pasturing of cattle. 
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Although Africa is about five 
thousand miles long and four thou- 
sand five hundred miles wide in the 
broadest part, stretching over sev- 
enty degrees of latitude, yet about 
two-thirds lies between the tropics, 
with a vertical sun twice a year, giv- 
ing it the hottest climate in the 
world. The average temperature 
is eighty degrees, while north and 
south of the tropics the average tem- 
perature is only ten degrees less. In 
the tropics the climate is so enervat- 
ing aud unhealthy for Europeans 
that they cannot live there more 
than twoor three years, while the 
same climate is most favorableto the 
negro, 

the Germans occupied the Cam- 
eroon, in Africa, near the 
équator, that a great 
mountain rising fourteen thousand 
feet directly from the ocean would 
prove an excellent health resort ; but 
the miasmatic vapors ascend the 
mountain slopes and render itan un- 
fit habitation for the European. The 
rainfall in equatorial Africa is most 
abundant, from seventy to one hun- 
dred inches a year, a hot, 
damp, moist atmosphere, with a rich 
and luxuriant vegetation. In this 
the population is densest, 
from the abundance of fruits and the 
ease with which life is supported. 
There is also a heavy rainfall in the 
mountains Abyssinia, on the 
northwest the Mediter- 
ranean and southern and 
southeastern the rainfall 
dimishing toward the central and 
western parts of South Africa. \s 
the rainfall diminishes, the native 
population decreases. All the other 
continents have rivers, form- 
ing water-ways to and from the in 
terior. Africa but 
river —the Niger. Che 
Congo are among the most remark- 
able rivers in the world; the Nile, 
for its history and inundations ; the 
Congo, for its great number of 
branches, navigable for small vessels 
for several thousand miles. On this 
river and its branches there are 
from forty to fifty stern-wheel 
steamers and about one hundred 
stations, with from six hundred 
to eight hundred white men in 
charge. 

Che whole trade of Africa, except- 
ing that of Cape Colony and the 
Mediterranean, is monopolized by 
great companies, and where they do 
not exist, by smaller traders. This 
trade is most profitable to Euro- 
peans, consisting largely in the ex- 
change of cheap cotton goods, beads, 
copper wire, in limited quantities, 
rum, brandy, old arms, and ammu- 
nition, in large quantities, for ivory, 
india-rubber, and other products. 

The total amount of the annual 
exports and imports of Africa other 
than from the Mediterranean and 
exclusive of gold, silver, and 
diamonds is limited, scarcely equal 
to the annual foreign trade of one of 
the large ports of the United States. 

From this résumé it appears that 
Africa produces abundantly in the 
equatorial provinces, where the 
white man cannot live; that there 
are not any good waterways from 
the interior to the coast and few 
good harbors when it is reached; 
that the only articles obtained from 
the natives are elephants’ tusks and 
the fruits that grow spontaneously ; 
that the only way of moving pro- 
ducts to and from the sea is by 
caravans, a slow and_ expensive 
method, precluding any extensive 
commerce. From this it follows 
that the value of equatorial Africa 
is and must be for a long time very 
small. It is possible to build rail- 
roads into the interior of equatorial 
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Africa; one or two are now ip 
operation in Portuguese West Afri, .. 
one is in process of construct 
around the falls of the Congo, 
surveys are being made in easter, 
Africa both by England and ( 
many, and in northwestern Af; 
by France; but it is doubtf 
there is now sufficient business 
enable these roads to pay opera: 
expenses, nor can the trad: 
materially increased until the nat 
acquire the habits and wants 
civilized life and are willing to 
and raise the products that 
grow in the tropics and excha: 
them for the goods and war 
Europe and America. 
This change is 
place. fhe mercantile agen 
must and do employ native trad 
and native labor. All the worl 
the tropics is performed by Af: 
men whose fathers never sa 
heard white men are bi 
railroads and telegraphs and , 
ing great loads from the inter 
the | 
positions, in charge cf stores 
telegraph-offices 
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slowly tal 
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some receive regular wages; ot! 
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The European can probably 
inthe high plateaus of Abyssi 
in the Lake region, and in souther 
Africa, where, from the elevatio: 
they would have a European o: 
temperate climate. Southeaste: 
and central South Africa have 
temperate climate, are genera 
well watered, and the land is capal 
of cultivation byirrigation. In tl 
region the mineral wealth is larg 
and it is connected with the Ind 
and South Atlantic by 
roads now in operation. 

There to be no physi 
cause to prevent these regions fron 
being the homes of numbers 
Europeans the 
occupants. 

In America the Indian or natives 
have invariably given place to the 
white man and have been general), 
exterminated. Will the negroes or 
natives of Africa retire before the 
European? Let us consider Sout! 
Africa the portion of the continent 
most favorable to the white man 
The slave trade and the constant 
wars between the natives have bee! 
stopped ; the Kaffirs have exchanged 
the brutal rule of the savage for th: 
beneficial government of the Eur 
pean, and have become freemen, 
endowed with an absolute title t 
their homes and to any property) 
they may acquire. They cultivate 
the fields of the Boers; they work 
in the diamond and gold mines 
they own large herds of cattle, and 
compelled to give up their nomad 
life, they bave commenced tilling 
the ground for themselves. 

Instead of white day laborers, as 
in Europe and America, the Englis! 
in South Africa employ the Kaffirs 
As a result the native population is 
increasing with accelerated rapidit 
They are already many times m¢ 
numerous than the Europeans a! 
the disparity is constantly an 
rapidly increasing. They _ live 
cheaper and work for less wages 
than the white man. The on); 
Europeans required, or tor whon 
there is room or occupation, are th: 
owner and the _ overseer, the 
mechanic, and the engineer. |: 
another generation the Kaffir wi!! 
fill most of these places, and there 
will be no work or position in the 
interior for the Englishman. The 
capitalists, the manufacturer, t! 
merchant and the trader will live 
the cities. 

First the Hottentots were expellec 
by the Bantus; the Bantus were 
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Boers; the Boer in his turn gives 
way to the Englishman only to be 
ejected by the Kaffir when he has 
learned to work. 

What is true of the Kaffir holds 
good to a less extent of the Bantus 
and negro tribes in Equatorial 
\frica. ‘The Arab slave dealer has 
been shorn of his power; the slave 
trade has been generally stopped, 
and with that the prime cause of the 
internecine wars. Wherever the 
European rule is established, peace 
assured, improvement soon appears 
in the habits and character of the 
people, with a very rapid increase of 
the population. 

The Arab, Bantu, and negro must 
occupy the equatorial regions of 
\frica, because the white man can- 
not live there, and will then, I 
believe, drive out the Europeans 
the remainder and we _ shall 
a race vastly superior to any 
Africans now there and in 
respects superior to the white man 
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WASHINGTON, APRIL 23, BY 


CHARLES W. ELIO1 


| CANNOT bring you, like so many 

of the speakers who have ad 
dressed you, a learned essay on 
international law. I must speak to 
you, without preparation, as a plain 
\merican citizen, who thinks about 
public problems, who has read some 
history of his own and 
tries, and who loves his 
cannot help speaking also for an 
ancient institution of our land —for 
Harvard University. 

Harvard University has as little 
reason as any institution in our coun- 
try to feel an irrational and exagger- 
ated dread of war. It has survived 
many Ever since Minister 
\therton, a graduate of its first class 
in 1642, fought the Indians at Deer 
field, the graduates of Harvard 
University have been taking part in 
war after war, till we come down to 
the twelve hundred graduates who 
entered the army and navy of the 
United States in the Civil War. ‘The 
chief building of the University com- 
memorates one hundred and fifty of 
those men, who laid down their lives 
for the country. French wars, 
Indian wars, two English wars, have 
gone on in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the college. When Lord 
Percy marched his men to re-enforce 
Major Pitcairn retreating from 
Lexington, they went by the college 
gate. When the little band of raw 
militia were paraded on the green in 
front of the University on the even 
ing before the battle of Bunker Hill 
—the men who were to throw up the 
entrenchments on Bunker Hill—the 
President of Harvard College made 
the prayer before them which the 
Puritan spirit demanded should be 
made by and with men who were to 
offer their lives. The British army 
was within three miles. The leading 
patriots of that day in Boston and 
Cambridge really took in their hands 
‘their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor.’ All the buildings of 
Harvard College were occupied by 
the patriot army beseiging Boston, 
for months. The Corporation of the 
College, working under the same 
charter today which was given in 
1650, bas been through crisis after 
crisis, industrial, financial, agri- 
cultural, trying to keep together the 
little funds which were given, from 
the very start of the college, for the 
promotion oflearning. These crises, 
these financial difficulties, supervene 
invariably upon war. Many and 
many a one has the college been 
through. We have had full experi- 


other coun- 


country. ] 


wars. 


ence, in two hundred and fifty years, 
of war and its consequences to insti- 
tutions of education and religion. 
And yet, Harvard University knows 
by its observation, by its experience, 
that heroic virtue may be plucked by 
noble souls from all the desolation 
and carnage and agony of war. We 
know too that even from unjust war, 
like the Mexican war, a nation may 
win undeserved advantages. There- 
fore, when we plead for arbitration, 
we do not necessarily deny that war 
has its greatness, and that out of it 
may come permanent good for the 
great forces of human society. But 
we also know that to produce war, 
with a_ belligerent public policy 
deliberately to produce war, can only 
be compared to deliberately and by 
intention introducing a_ pestilence 
into the population, in order, for- 
sooth, that thousands of victims 
should have the opportunity of dying 
bravely and 
that 
doctors, 


with resignation, and 
noble souls—nurses, 
mothers—should have the 
opportunity to develop and display 
heroic qualities. 


some 


One process is just 


as reasonable asthe other. Never, 
never, let us hear it maintained in 
our country that war should be de 


liberately advocated and produced, 
in order that we may exhibit, in a 
few souls, great qualities in resist- 
ance to hideous evil! 

What shall we say about careless- 
ness, inattention, to those insidious 
causes which in their development 
may produce war? I believe that it 
is just an apprehension of that care- 
lessness, that inattention to the risks 
of public policy which may lead to 
war, which has brought this Confer- 
ence together. We have seen in the 
public press some remarks—presum- 
ably by a graduate of Harvard 
University, for every possible opinion 
is developed among the graduates of 
that numerous institution—we have 
seen some remarks about the inoppor 
tuneness of this assembly. I shall 
venture to say some words upon the 
subject. Why have we come to- 
gether at this time? It is, I believe, 
because we, like other thoughtful 
American citizens, have been sur- 
prised and astonished at the risk of 
war which we have lately incurred. 
Only four months ago, a message of 


the President of the United States 
seemed, to thousands of men in this 
and other countries, a grave threat 


of the execution, through our public 
forces and by all means at our dis- 
posal, of a compulsory arbitration to 
be entered into by two other nations. 
We learned with astonishment, 
shortly after, that, months before, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, as he 
would be called in other countries— 
the Secretary of State—had issued 
papers from this capital, of most 
threatening tenor which, in contests 
between individuals, would perhaps 
have been fairly called exasperating. 
Between gentlemen, what is the 
nature of the statement, from the 
stronger man, ‘ My fiat shall be law 
between us’? These sentiments, 
conveyed in public documents, took 
thousands of thoughtful Americans 
by surprise. That surprise, that 
shock, were, I dare say, unintended, 
but they were inevitable from the 
tone of the papers. 

And then we had another surprise. 
We thought that the separation of 
the executive and legislative func- 
tions in our country had one great 
advantage on which we could rely; 
namely, that when executive propo- 
sitions of a grave and serious nature 
were laid before the legislative 
branch, the legislative branch might 
be depended upon to give considera- 
tion and procure delay. We have 
been painfully surprised to learn by 
the actual fact that that reliance is 
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not well founded. Moreover, we 
have seen a phenomena new in our 
country, and perhaps in the world ; 
namely, the greatly increased inflam- 
mability of a multitudinous population 
in consequence of the development 
of telegraph, telephone, and daily 
press. And then we have another 
new phenomenon, new to our coun- 
try, in this tact, that it has become, 
quite within recent years, the practice 
to employ as cabinet officers men 
who have not had legislative experi- 
ence, or experience in any branch of 
our government, before taking these 
important places. One reason of 
that may be that senatorships are so 
much more attractive than cabinet 
places; but be the reason what it 
this has introduced into 


may, our 
governmental system a new and 


serious danger, the danger of inex- 
perience in high place, the danger of 
bringing in men from business, from 
the controversial, contentious pro- 
fession of the law, suddenly into 
great public functions. 

Beside these revelations of the 
last four months, there is another 
reason why thoughtful Americans are 
giving themselves 


great concern 
about the means of  interposing 


obstacles in the way of sudden move- 
ment toward war. We have seen, 
during the last eight or ten years, in 
both political parties, and perhaps 
as much in one as the other, the 
importation from Europe of an idea, 
a policy, absolutely new among us, 
absolutely repugnant to all Ameri- 
can public experience—an importa- 
tion from the aristocratic and military 
nations of Europe, I refer, of 
course, to this modern American 
notion called ‘jingoism’—a detest- 
able word, in naming a detestable 
thing! I should be utterly at a loss 
to state which party in this country 
has been most guilty of this mon- 
strosity. And I should be obliged 
to confess, if inquired of by any 
observant person in this audience, 
that among the worst offenders in 
this repect are to be found sundry 
graduates of Harvard University. If 
we look at this tendency for a 
moment, what can be clearer than 
that it is an offensive foreign impor- 
tation, against which, unfortunately, 
our protection has been inadequate ! 
The term is of English origin, and 
not from the best side of English 
politics, but from the worst; from 
the politics of Palmerston and Dis- 
raeli and not of Gladstone. It is 
the most abject copy conceivable of 
a pernicious foreign ideal, and yet 
some of my friends endeavor to pass 
it off upon the American people as 
patriotic Americanism. 

A more complete delusion, a more 
complete misrepresentation, cannot 
be imagined. The whole history of 
the American people is adverse to 
this European notion. This people 
has always advocated the rights of 
neutrals, of arbitration, of peaceful 
settlement. It has always contri- 
buted more than any other nation to 
the development of the methods of 
arbitration. It has contributed more 
than any other nation to the promo- 
tion of peace among the nations of 
the earth, What other nation has gone 


without a standing army? What other 
nation has had a perfectly insignificant 
fleet? What great Christian nation, I 
mean, has exhibited this reliance upon 
strength in peace? Can anything 
be more offensive tothe sober-minded, 
industrious, laborious classes of 
American society than this doctrine 
of ‘jingoism,’ this chip-on-the- 
shoulder attitude, this attitude of a 
ruffan and a bully? ‘That is just 
what jingoism means, gentlemen, 
coupled with a brutal and despotic 
militarism which naturally exists in 
countries where the government has 
been despotic or aristocratic, and 
where there has always been an 
enormous military class, but which 
is absolutely foreign to American 
society. ‘The teaching of this doc- 
trine by our press and some of our 
public men is one of the reasons 
why this Conference has gathered 
now. Wewant to teach just the 
other doctrine. We want to set 
forth, in the daily and the periodical 
press, by publications of our own, by 
the representations of a_ standing 
committee, what is the true Ameri- 
can doctrine on this subject. As 
one of the speakers said this after- 
noon, we want to have the children 
of this country, the young man rising 
up into places of authority and in- 
fluence—we want to have all of them 
taught what the true American 
doctrine of peace has been, what the 
true reliance of a strong, free nation 
should be - not on force of arms, but 
on the force of righteousness. 

The moment is opportune, gentle- 
men, for the inculcation of these 
doctrines. We have escaped a 
serious danger, but thoughtful men 
should say, We will make our prepa- 
ration that we may have a new 
security for peace, namely, a pre- 
concerted, pre arranged, established 


treaty of arbitration. That it is 
which this meeting has come to- 
gether to support, to maintain, to 


inculcate as a duty and a privilege 
of the American people. 

I can hardly conceive, gentlemen, 
that any person who has read the 
history of our country should arrive 
at any other conclusion with regard 
to its natural mission. And yet, 
even in this very Conference, one 
gentleman arose to say that we had 
a mission to carry our ideas over the 
world, to spread our ideas of free 
institutions, of self-government, 
among the peoples of the earth, and 
that, like England, we should have a 
force to do it—the navy and the 
guns, the forts on our own seaboard 
to resist aggression--a propaganda 
of armed forces with which to carry 
over the world the principles of 
liberty for which our nation stands. 
Now, gentlemen, I believe that this 
nation has a mission in the world, a 
noble mission. But it is not by 
force of arms to carry to the people 
of the earth the blessings of liberty 
and self-government; not by force 
of arms, but first by taking in the 
peoples of the earth to our own land 
and there teaching them the blessings 
of liberty. Have not we done that? 


Eighteen million strong they have 
come; all of us came within 
hundred and fifty years. 
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great nation has taught the principles 
of self-government, freedom, and 
peace, to all the seventy millions that 
now inhabit this continental territory. 
There is only one other means by 
which we should teach these prin 
ciples to men. It is by example; 
by the example of happiness and 
prosperity wrought out through 
practical living out of freedom and 
peace. Never should we advocate 
the extension of our institutions by 
force of arms, either on 
land ! 

I naturally think, gentlemen, of 
the educational object of this meet- 
ing. I trust that in all our colleges 
and universities and through ali our 
public schools, these principles which 
[ have just stated may be taught 
indeed, have been taught, are taught 

as the true American 
this subject. 
noon 


sea or on 


doctrine on 
One speaker this after 
mentioned one particular 
detail in which he thought instruc 
tion should be given throughout our 
land, He “We 
taught in schools about the 
battles of our nation; we have not 
been taught about the arbitrations of 
our nation.” the 
children the sober-minded, 
righteous settling inter 
national difficulties. Let us teach 
them that war often does not settle 
them, that arbitration always does. 
Let us teach them that what is 
rational, reasonable, righteous, be- 
tween man and man should be made 
rational, reasonable, righteous 
tween nation and nation. 
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A PLAYGROUND FOR ROXBURY. 


HE West End has Charlesbank 
gymnasium, East Boston 
Wood Island, the North End is 
promised a magnificent appropria 
tion for a public playground; but 
for all that densely populated in 
dustrial section of the city lying 
south of Springfield street, and run- 
ning on into Roxbury, there is po 
place provided where the children 
may be free to play and enjoy them- 
selves in a natural, normal way. 

For ten years or more, the city 
has owned a lot of land on Fellows 
street, near Hunneman street, in 
Ward 17, which was purchased for a 
playground and so appears on the 
city plan. Year after year, appro- 
priations for its improvement have 
been sidetracked, its original pur- 
pose has almost passed out of mind, 
and it has been simply a dumping 
ground. A few wide-awake people 
of the district have recently taken 
the matter up, and have aroused 
wide-spread interest in behalf of an 
appropriation of $300 for its grading 
and improvement. ‘This modest 
sum will suffice to provide grass and 
trees, and possibly some simple 
gymnastic apparatus and the sand- 
heaps which delight the little ones. 
Under proper custodianship, how 
much better it will be to give the 
children freedom from their natural 
activities here, than to drive them 
to the street, where restraint soon 
makes law-breakers of them! Mr. 
C. F. King, master of the Dearborn 
school, who is very enthusiastic in 
behalf of the plan, estimates that 
this play-spot is within easy reach 
of 4000 children, of the class who 
most need its advantages. Dr. 
Hale, Rev. Mr. Plumb, Rev. Father 
O’Donnell, Mr. L. Foster Morse, 
Mrs. Caroline Atherton and other 
influential people of Roxbury, are 
giving their active support to the 
movement, which has been ably 
engineered by the residents of Ben 
Adhem House, 24 Mall street. All 
can help by signing the petitions 
that are being circulated, or by 
writing to their representatives in 
the city government. 
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LITERATURE 


CONDUCTED BY 


LINES TO A BLOTTING-PAD. 
WwW. D 


Ellwanger in The Bookman.) 


Thou kindly porous-plaster for the ills 

Occasioned by the ink a poet spills, 

Absorb unto thyself his many faults, 

And sponge his verse where rhyme or rhythn 
halts ! 

Yet, lest perchance thy 

Appropriate, in passing, overmuch 

Pray leave a trace of what he would imply 

Were thought but free, and ink allowed to 


] 
dry! 


too retentive touch 


In former times they sprinkled out the sand 
l'o sweep it off, and let the writing stand ; 

W hile nowadays a line is hardly writ 

cre we regret and seek to alter it, 

And spend in emendation so much pains 
truth 


poor pen 


hat scarce an inkling of the 
So, for the 
And leave 


Grant it expression for a final line, 


remains 


nonce, let my run free 


recorded, whatsoe’er it be! 


And all that went before is gladly thine 
Then will this postscript yet suffice to show 
I'll love sweet Alice long as ink shall flow.”’ 
THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 
Il, 


HE second reason for the study 

of the classics is the most im 
portant of the three. lhe intrinsic 
value of the literatures themselves, 
though very great, would not, per 
haps, enough outweigh that of mod 
ern literatures to decided 
If Greek 


were newly discovered to- 


justify a 
preference of the former. 
literature 

day, it would belong, 


belong, to specialists only. 


and reasonably 
It has 
not been discovered today. As I 
before pointed out, it 
handed down to us asa 
from the Renaissance. Che whole 
literature, the whole life of modern 
Europe has become permeated with 
classical words, with classical ideas, 
to understand which properly some 
knowledge of — the 
essential, We may wish that 
the Renaissance had not bur- 
dened us with this legacy. We 
should more properly be grateful 
that the relics of a highly developed 
civilization were preserved ready to 
form the foundations of our own. 
But to attempt to understand the 
modern world without a knowledge 
of the Greek and Roman — in liter- 
ature, in politics, even in religion 

is to study leaf and flower and take 
no cognizance of root or seed. 

On this point, as before, we find a 
difference between Greek and Latin, 
and here the balance turns the other 
way. The esthetic in modern life — 
witness the saying of Goethe above 
quoted — has a debt tothe Greeks 
which can never be exaggerated. 
Modern times have developed both 
in literature and in the plastic arts a 
side quite unknown to the Greeks— 
Gothic, Romantic, call it what you 
please. But the full significance of 
this is never understood till one com- 
pares it with the other. The mediz- 
val cathedral does not represent hu- 
manity wholly any more than does 
the Parthenon. One might rest sat- 
isfied with Shakespeare as the sum- 
mrit of poetry, if one had not the 
plays of Sophocles to supplement 
Lear and Macbeth. And let me re- 
peat that the excellence and glory of 
these Greek masterpieces cannot be 
comprehended from translations or 
modern imitations any more than a 
Greek statue can be appreciated in a 
cast. On the other hand an eager 
student —- and does any other profit 
by anything ?— can, with a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the language, en- 
ter gradually, and more and ever 


been 
tradition 


has 


classics is 


Albert White Uorse 
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more into the spirit of the poems on 
which he works. 

This extrinsic and derived value is, 
however, far greater in the case of 
Latin than in that of Greek, and it 
does much to equalize the impor 
tance of the two languages, or rather 
it makes Latin predominate. 
after all, it is the fact that Greek 
Latin represent the intel 
nity of I that they are « 
tial to us. As in the « 1 


lhemistocles 


lor, 
and 
lectual poter 
ilrope 
ontest tor 
received the 
second vote of all the Greek gen 
each 


eminence 
erals, 
himself first SO 
Latin might be put second by all the 
nationalities of Europe 


hat is its great « 


voting for 


different 
laim upon us It 
those 
barriers 


was the language of 
broke down the between 
tribe and tribe, making Europe one. 
It was the language of the western 
church, the tongue of adolescent 
Christianity. It was the language of 
the Middle Age which harmonized 
the babel of conflicting barbarism. 
[It was the universal language of 
science up to comparatively recent 
times. Of all these things the traces 
remain. 

Latin how much, from the ritual of 
the Catholic church to the classifica 


who first 


To him who is ignorant of 


tions of botany, from the mottoes of 
heraldry to the 
law and medicine, 


common terms of 
must remain 
sealed and ing omprehensible ! And 
from this point of view translation is 


surely worthless. Only a knowledge 


of the language itself can make these 
points — some of them most essential 
in practical life —intelligible. And 
when we add to that the literary use 
of Latin, the abundant employment 
of quotation even in modern books, 
the still) more abundant references 
and allusions historical, social, and 
political, 1 think it must be admitted 
that the merely artificial importance 
of Latin, though easily overlooked, 
should never be forgotten. 

The third reason for the study of 
the classics is less cogent, some may 
think it hardly counts at all. Yet it 
seems to me the more we reflect on 
it, the more important it grows. The 
civilized world of modern Europe 
and the United States — we may in- 
clude South America, Australia, and 
so on,if we like — must recognize as 
the most original and striking factor 
in its civilization, Christianity. Opin- 
ions may differ as to whether Chris- 
tianity has already perfected its 
work on that civilization and is be- 
coming a historical relic, or whether 
it has only begun its career of useful- 
ness and is destined to spread its 
vast branches from one end to an- 
other of the habitable earth; but 
that it has been a most important 
factor in the formation of our world 
as it now is, no one will deny. 

More than that, outside the influ- 
ence of Christianity no nation can be 
said to be civilized according to our 
standard. __In the record of history 
as we know it only two nations of the 
past can be said to be civilized as 
we are civilized, the Greek and the 
Roman. In each of those nations by 
a slow process of development a 
height of civilization was reached, 
quite different in the two cases, in 
some ways evidently inferior to ours, 
in other ways possibly superior, at 
any rate enough like our own to af- 
ford us a most interesting compari- 
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son. Now the chief element of dij 
ference between the ancients a; 
ourselves is that their civilizat 
grew without Christianity and o 
with it. me that f 
this point -of view the study of 


It seems to 


classics and the life they repres 
he 
ponent of invest 
the Gres 
and Roman life, the points in wh 


has an unending interest. 
Christianity will 
gate admirable side of 
it may be said to have the advant 
of us. On the other hand it w 
argued that those advantages, suc! 
they are, are incompatible with 
much higher advantages which 
owe to Christianity, and that we 
trace in 


the dying Pagan worl 


defects which Christianity 
The 
if he exists, will not 
down either 
vith 
s same dying Pagan wor 
akin to 
not the 
thought itself the 
id progr 


world that had ever been k 


could remedy impartia 
attempt ti 
side, but 
inexhaustible « 
many respects 
world of today and 
in that it 
prosperous iOrlous, al 


} 


He will, moreover, find most it 


ive data for giving at least a 


on that great question before a 


to as to whether Christianity is or 
not to be still the moulding power 
society in time to come, 

Here again it will be felt that 
translations, mere second-hand know 
edge, though useful, are miserably 
complete. The spirit of the ancient 
civilizations can only be touched a1 
felt in their languages, and it is 
this purpose of comparison and c 
trast, among others, that the stud 
the 


have 


ancient must iv 


tongues 


a proper value of its ow 
We ll.then, in spite of all thes 

blackberries 
} 


spite of all that can be said for the 
will the 


sons plenty as 
classics continue, I do 
say the basis of education, but eve 
an important element of 
It is hardly probable. We live i 
new have our own 
tions to make, our own history. W¢ 
are overloaded with problems bear 


educatior 


world, we trad 


ing immediately on the present, press 
ing, crowding for solution. Possibly 
many of them might be best solved by 
a reference to these very ¢ lassics we 
are so eager to reject. But that 
method is too round about, too dila 
tory. The problems of modern life 
must be solved at once, whether they 
can be solved or not. Then, too,th 
peculiar studies of modern times, the 
sciences, are vast, absorbing, fasci! 
ating from their very indefiniteness 
The discipline of life, which is th: 
true object of literature, is to th 
young almost necessarily drudgery, 
always difficult, hard to be graspe« 
as a complete and systematic whole 
But there is a great deal of amuss 
ment to be extracted from elementary) 
experimentsin chemistry and physics 
they form a sort of kindergartening 
for the higher grades. And the tim 
consumed by these things is unavoid 
ably considerable, if they are to hav: 
any profit at all. It takes man) 
hours in the laboratory to get throug! 
a brief series of experiments, com 
pared with which Latin and Greek 
Grammar seem insufferably dull. 
The study of the classics is on th 
decline and must decline muc 
further. Die out it never will. While 
there is a love of beauty in the world 
the Iliad and the Greek drama wil! 
be cherished by scholars all the mor« 
dearly because they are generally de 
spised. There will still be a genera 
tion who will commune together i 
idioms grown almost hieroglyphica! 
and still, when not only pupils but 
teachers shall be ignorant of the 
name of Vergil,the lonely student in 
his garret will linger over the fort 
unes of Aineas and Dido, enjoying 
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the charm of supreme poetry and 
passion none the less for the delight- 
ful consciousness that what is sealed 
and dead to others is an ever open 
source of thought and joy to him. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 


[HE DAMNATION OF THERON WAR! By 
Harold Frederic. Chicago: Stone & 
Kimball. 


The work of Harold 


fiction 


Frederic in 
steady advance 
marked by a growth in power as well 
as in grace and originality, and his 
latest novel, published in this coun 
try by Messrs. Stone & Kimball as 
above and in England under the 
ess felicitous title of I]lumination, 
takes its place easily as the novel of 
the season. Itis not often thata 
story which is neither constructed 
on sensational lines nor put forth as 
the statement or the solution of 


shows a 


some ‘problem’ of society, sex or 
religion finds the immediate popula 
acceptance which this has gained 
and at the same time presents quali 
ties which seem to assure its perma 
nence in literature. 

Mr. Frederic’s novel is not, hap 
pily, a novel witha purpose. Neither 
s it a novel of society. [It has its 
lesson, as every tale of human life 
which steps out of the path of well 
bred commonplace must have: but 
that which draws the reader on from 
page to page and chapter to chap 
ter is not the desire to learn the les 
son, but the fascination of the vigor 
ous dramatic movement by which the 


} 


tale advances — a tale whose interest 
is inspired neither by the passion of 
love nor that of crime, nor yet by 
mystery. It is the strong art of the 
story-teller which holds one. 

rhe theme of the book which 
is its ‘lesson’ so far as it may be 
said to teach any—is the moral 
collapse of a character built on an 
insufficient ethical foundation and 
unfortified with education, when 
brought suddenly within the influ- 
ence of the broader and less rever 
ent modern thought which opposes 
knowledge to tradition. Theron 
Ware is a young Methodist minister, 
early married while occupying his 
first charge, having the gift of mov- 
ing pulpit oratory and possessed of 
ambition to secure assignment to 
the most desirable church in the gift 
of the conference. Failing this, he 
is sent to a small parish in Octavius, 
‘a great Irish place.’ Here, in con- 
trast with his own struggles over gas 
and sidewalk bills with hard-fisted 
trustees of his own church, he sees 
the autocratic and apparently inde- 
pendent conduct of the Catholic 
priest; in contrast with his own 
simple home, he sees the compara- 
tive luxury of the priest’s establish- 
ment and the actual luxury in which 
Celia Madden, one of the priest’s 
parishioners, lives. And in inter- 
course with these two, and with a 
scientific investigator of no religion, 
he finds how little he knows of 
what is the real knowledge of the 
modern world. He receives ‘illumi- 
nation,’ or thinks he does, and finds 
not only his beliefs shaken but his 
moral nature subverted. He neglects 
his wife and makes love in a crude 
way to Celia Madden, exhibits him- 
self as not only an ignoramus but a 
cad to the priest and the scientific 
doctor, and ends up by going to 
pieces physically as well as morally. 
He is last seen, recovered from the 
serious illness following his collapse, 
about to start with his faithful wife 
to begin a new life in far Seattle,not 
as a minister but in connection with 
a land agency. 

The plot seems bald enough in 
any brief statement, but it is in its 
working out that the vivid interest 
of Mr. Frederic’s story lies. His 


characters live and separate them- 
selves in clear colors from each 
other; his scenes are realities. The 
description of the annual conference, 
with which the book opens; the 
Catholic picnic and the Methodist 
camp-meeting; the work of the 


‘ debt-raisers ;’ even the rather 
astounding performance in Celia 
Madden’s music-room all carry 


the reader along with an impulse 
which he does not care to resist, 
recognizing the art as well as the 
scientific force with which the move 
ment is directed. 

But it is not 


altogether an agree- 
able story ; 


no picture of degener 
ation can be wholly agreeable. Still, 
given a person of the character and 
environment of the 
Ware, the rest One may 
revolt against the dense ignorance 
attributed to the young preacher. 
Phat he thought George Sand to be 
a man and that he knew nothing of 
Chopin may be pardoned, and _ pet 
haps that the Turanians were an un 


Rev. Theron 


follow Ss. 


known race to him but that 
Gerome and _ St. Augustine were 
equally strange, and even that the 
fact of Abraham’s citizenship in 


Ur of the Chaldees presented itself 
to him as a revelation, seems to im- 
ply a lack of education in matters 
with which a theological seminary 
would naturally concern itself. The 
humor of the book, indeed, finds its 
occasion in the ignorance of the 
Rev, Theron Ware upon matters of 
which the world today is well in 
formed, and in satire upon some of 


the peculiarities of Methodist 
churches which still cling to the 
more conservative traditions. But 


it cannot be condemned as malicious 
humor, and the episode of the debt- 
raising is thoroughly admirable. 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
scene of this story is laid in a_ part 
of the country where New England 
ideas and manners are not found. 
Central New York, where the cities 
— they would be called towns here — 
bear the resounding classical names 
which Octavius is intended to typify, 
is a section in which the New Eng- 
lander finds himself an alien; and 
among these people the types por- 
trayed in Mr. Frederic’s novel may 
be found. It is a fascinating drama 
in which he makes them move. 





The Captured Cunarder is a short 
story by William H. Rideing, an 
attractive little book as we should 
expect from the publishers, Cope- 
land & Day, with a cover design by 
sird. The plot of the story is 
rather good, the seizure and arming 
of an ocean racer by a_ band of 
Fenians, and its brief career as a 
privateer against English shipping, 
for the glory of old Ireland. The 
plot is poorly worked up so as not 
to be exciting, and the book comes 
to asudden end before it is fairly 
started. 


The People’s Edition of the Poeti- 
cal Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
is being published by Macmillan & 
Co. in tiny volumes of dainty bind- 
ing, good, clear, and sizable print 
and nice thick paper, at the cheap 
rate of forty-five cents each. The 
beauty of these little books lies in 
their portableness and thelight weight 


that makesthem convenientto handle.. 


The text contains the changes and 
emendations of the poet from the 
form of earlier editions. 


The American Book Co. is contin- 
uing its publication of literary mas- 
terpieces for the use of students and 
others in its twenty-cent series of 
Eclectic English Classics. These 
books are carefully edited and are 
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prefaced each by a valuable introduc- 
tion. Four lately printed are Mac- 
aulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson, 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, De 
Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars, and 
Burke’s Conciliation with the Ameri- 
can Colonies. 


THE ONE DESIRE. 
{Frank Dempster Sherman in the Century.| 


Of all the threads of rhyme which I have 
spun, 
I shall be glad if Time save only one 


And I would have each word to joy belong — 
A lyric like a bird whose soul is song 


There is enough of grief to mar the years; 
Be mine a sunny leaf, untouched by tears, 


To bring unto the heart delight, and make 
All sorrows to depart, and joy to wake. 


No sermon mine to preach, save happiness; 
No lesson mine to teach, save joy to bless. 


Joy, ‘t is the one best thing below, above 
rhe lute’s divinest string, whose note is love. 


NOTES. 

Messrs. Curtis & Co. announce 
for early publication The Mural 
Paintings in The Boston Public Li 
brary, by Mr. Ernest F Fenollosa, 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Che book will be issued draché, well 
printed on an English hand-made 
paper. ‘The price will be 25 cents. 
Not only as a critical study of the 
paintings in the Boston Library, but, 
more especially, as an estimate of 
the possibilities of the development 
of mural decoration in this country, 
Mr. Fenollosa’s essay will have un 
usual interest and value. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
arranged for the American publica 
tion of the unpublished Letters of 
Victor Hugo. ‘These will probably 
be comprised in two volumes, the 
first containing (1) Hugo’s letters 
to his father while studying in Paris; 
(2) acharming group written to his 
young wife ; (3) an interesting series 
to his confessor, Lamennais; (4) 
letters about some of his volumes, 
Hernani, Le Roi s'amuse, etc. ; (5) 
to his little daughter Leopoldine ; 
and (6) a very interesting series to 
Sainte-Beuve, who was in love with 
Madame Hugo. ‘The second will 
include his letters in exile to Ledru- 
Rollin, Mazzini, Garibaldi, and 
Lamartine, with many of curious 
autobiographical and literary in 
terest. The correspondence _ is 
arranged by M. Paul Meurice, the 
executor of Victor Hugo. It is gen- 
erally chronological, except in cases 
where there is an interesting set of 
letters to one person ; these are kept 
together. ‘The first volume, perhaps 
the entire collection, will be pub- 
lished in the autumn, and it cannot 
fail to be one of the most interest- 
ing and distinctive features of the 
literary season. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will 
shortly publish a translation of. Za 
Musique et les Musiciens by Albert 
Lavignac. 


Brentano’s, of New York, an- 
nounce for immediate publication a 
volume entitled Bicycling for Ladies, 
by Maria E. Ward, of New York 
city, whois a wel!-known bicycle- 
enthusiast and a woman of letters as 
well. There are laws of mechanics 
and of physiology that directly con- 
cern the woman cyclist; and it has 
been Miss Ward’s aim to point out 
these laws, showing, for instance,the 
possible dangers of exercise, and 
how they may be avoided by the 
application to bicycle exercise of 
simple and well known physiological 
laws, thus enabling the cyclist to re- 
sist fatigue and over-exertion. What 
should be the essential features of 
the clothing worn has received the 
most thorough attention, The sub- 








MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


= 


The Life and Letters 
of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


By Joun T. Morss, Jr., Editor of the 
American Statesmen Series, and 
author of several volumes in the 
series, ‘* Abraham Lincoln,” “ John 
Adams,” “Benjamin Franklin,” 
etc. With portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
bound in fine library style, gilt 
top, $4.00; also uniform with the 
Riverside Holmes, $4.00. 

Two delightful volumes about one of the 
most delightful of men and charming of 
writers. Mr, Morse tells in an admirable 
way the story of Dr. Holmes’s life, and 
includes many and very interesting letters 


from Dr. Holmes to Mr. Lowell, Mr. Motley, 
Mrs. Stowe, Miss Phelps, and others. 


By Oak and Thorn: 

A Record of English Days. By 
Atice Brown, author of “ Fools 
of Nature,” ‘*‘ Meadow Grass,”’ etc. 
1Omo, $1.25. 


A finely-printed book, containing a very 
attractive story of journeying through Eng- 
land, largely in Devon, one of its most fas- 
cinating and picturesque districts. 


Sold by all Booksellers 


Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston and New York. 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 


EDWARD E. HALE, Fditor-in-Chief. 
The May number contains articles 
on 
Publicity of Crime, 
Edward EF. Hale. 
Crime increased by the Lax Enforce- 
ment of Law, 
Prof. Geo. Huntington, 
Insane Colony at Gheel, 
Rev. S. G. Smith, D. D. 
Education of the Deaf in India, 
Babu J. N. Banerji. 


The Potato Patch. 
The Discharged Convict in Europe, 


Rev. S. J. Barrows. 
Van Industrial Bureau, 


Dr. Grace G. Kimball. 
Labor Bureau Signal Service, 


John Visher 
Ethical Basis of Charity, . 


Alexander Johnson. 
International Arbitration Conference. 
General Intelligence. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2O0cts. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


DON’T STOP 
TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious 
to the Nervous System. ‘‘BACO- 
CURO” ts recognized by the medi- 
cal profession as the scientific cure 
for the Tobacco Habit. It is vege 
table and harmless. You can use all 
the tobacco you want while taking it; 
it will notify you when to stop. 
‘‘‘BACO-CURO” is guaranteed to 
cure where all others fail and is sold 
with WRITTEN GUARANTEE to 
cure any case, no matter bow bad, or 
money refunded with ten per cent 
interest. 

One box $100; three boxes (and guaranteed 
cure), $2.50, at all druggists or sent direct upon 


ancenpe of price. Write for free booklet and 
oroots. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO 


A CROSSE, Wis. and Boston, Mass. 
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ject of the care of the bicycle has 
been carefully treated, and the nec- 
essary tools and their uses explained. 
These chapters will be found as use- 
ful to men as to women cyclists. 
The book is profusely illustrated. 


H.S. Stone & Co. is the name 
which has just been added to the 
list of Chicago publishers. Mr. H. 
S. Stone was formerly the senior 
partner of Stone & Kimball and had 
charge of the editorial end of the 
business, and of the making of 
books. Mr. Kimball, who was busi- 
ness manager, purchased Mr. Stone’s 
stock in the corporation and still 
keeping the old name removed the 
business to New York city. The 
new publishing house in Chicago 
will print the Chap-Book, which was 
not included in the transfer to Mr. 
Kimball. Messrs. Stone & Co, will 
also begin the publication of books 
at once. 

W. Fraser Rae’s biography of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, that re 
markable man ‘ who could rival Con 
greve in comedy and Pitt and Fox in 
eloquence,’ is announced by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. It is to be in 
two volumes, and to include portraits 
and facsimile autographs of Sheridan 
and his famous contemporaries. In 
teresting documents written by the 
Prince of Wales, Sheridan, the Duke 
of Wellington and the Marquis of 
Wellesley will be made public for the 
first time. The introduction is by 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
who is a great grandson of Sheridan. 


The incident, in Brander Mat- 
thews’s novel, His Father’s Son, of 
the two-million-dollar bank account, 
is criticised as wildly improbable by 
the London Sketch, which says that 
‘no firm ever keeps such a sum in a 
single bank.’ Whereupon the Book- 
man arises to explain: “It is per- 
haps not generally known that when 
a young man Mr, Matthews spent 
several years in a Wall street office ; 
and it was during this period of his 
life that the incident occurred which 
suggested the bank balance episode 
in His Father’s Son. Mr. Matthews 
was detailed one day to call upon a 
great financial magnate with regard 
to the renewal of a rather large loan. 
The Magnate, who is now dead, was 
found in his office, and to him Mr. 
Matthews stated his__ business. 
‘William,’ said the Magnate to his 
attendant bookeeper, ‘what is the 
balance atthe bank today?’ After 
consulting the cheque-book, the 
answer was given, ‘ Twelve hundred 
and sixty-four thousand dollars, sir.’ 
‘ You see, Mr. Matthews,’ said the 
Magnate, turning to the future 
novelist, ‘our balance is all drawn 
down.’ ” 


It is said that a novelty in books 
is to be issued under the title of the 
Invalids’ Library. Each volume is 
‘to be printed on a long strip of 
paper-covered muslin, so that a 
patient can comfortably unroll it 
and read in bed, thus dispensing 
with the attendant fatigue of holding 
a heavy book.’ The Lounger in the 
Critic has a better way. He says: 
“Why go to all this trouble and ex- 
pense? Why not buy from the pub- 
lisher a copy of a book before it is 
stitched for binding? Inthis way a 
handful of pages can be taken up at 
a time, and they are so light that it 
would be no effort for the weakest 
invalid to hold them. Another ad- 
vantage of these unstitched sheets is 
that all the family can read the book 
at the same time. - Let one get the 
start, and the others can follow on. 
I gave some of these unstitched pages 
to a friend once, and she was de- 
lighted with the arrangement. The 
pages open out readily, and have lit- 





tle or no weight ; and then, she said, 
‘it is so amusing for all of us to be 
reading the same book at the same 
time.’ ”’ 


Frye’s Home and School Atlas, by 
Alex Everett Frye, is in press by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. This atlas con- 
tains 24 full-page political maps; 12 
full-page relief maps; and 24 cli- 


matic and industrial maps of the 
United States, with text for the 
same. ‘There is a complete index to 


more than 10,000 places located on 
the maps, and acomplete pronounc- 
ing vocabulary of the same. It is 
intended to supplement the study of 
geography, history and literature, in 
high schools, upper grammar grades, 
and in the home. 

Arthur Lefevre of the University 
of Texas has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the resources of teachers 
of mathematics. His monograph 
upon Number and its Algebra is the 
only accesible, thorough-going ex 
position of number as actually con 
ceived and used in mathematics, in 
form comprehensible by those not 
already thoroughly versed in the 
science. It is no mere psychological 
discussion of mental processes ante- 
cedent to the primary concept of 
number(the common stopping place), 
but the self-consistent development 
of the concept through phases un- 
dreamed of by the man whose sole 
notion of number is his abstraction 
from a, flock of sheep or pile of 
coins —the whole being a_ body of 
knowledge essentialto right teach 
ing at any stage of systematic 
mathematical instruction. A. ©. 
Heath & Co are to publish the book 
at once, 


The literary activity of Mr. W. D. 
Howells at the present time is re 
markable. He has just finished his 
short novel, The Day of their Wed 
ding, and will begin the publication 
of a new story in the Century in 
June; a third, called The Landlord 
of the Lion’s Head, will be com- 
menced in Harper’s Weekly in July ; 
and Scribner's will publish still an- 
other by him next year under the 
title The Story of a Play. 

Lafcadio Hearn, whose new book, 
Kokoro, is just published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.,is a native of 
Smyrna. His father was Enlish and 
his mother Greek. He began writ- 
ing for a Cincinnati newspaper, 
thence went to New Orleans, then 
to India, and six years agoto Japan, 
where he found a method of life 
which suited him. The philosophy 
of the people appealed strongly to 
him, and their life was like the ful- 
filment of his dreams. He mastered 
their language, lived among them, 
wore their garments, and ate their 
food; and found occupation as a 
teacher intheirschools. Mr. Hearn 
is now a Japanese of the Japanese. 
He has a Japanese wife, and is 
proud of the son born of this mar- 
riage; he has a Japanese house in 
Kobé, where he now lives, and as if 
to complete the transmutation, he 
has taken a Japanese name, and is 
no longer Lafcadio Hearn, but ‘ Y. 
Koijumi.’ 

For several months past there has 
been a great competition between 
sepresentatives of the Czar and of an 
American and an English university 
to secure possession of a remarkably 
valuable manuscript copy of the 
Gospel recently discovered in a small 
village in Asia Minor. The Czar 
has gained the prize. A Constanti- 
nople correspondent writes: ‘‘ This 
manuscript dates back to the sixth 
or early seventh century. From the 
single leaf of it which was first 
shown, hopes were raised that the 
manuscript was a famous one known 


as Codex N, of which six folios are 
in the Vatican, four in the British 
Museum, two in Vienna, and thirty- 
three in the island of Patmos, but of 
which the other folios are missing. 
These hopes will soon be confirmed 
or dispelled by actual comparison. 
All that can now be said is that the 
MS, like what remains of Codex N, 
is not only very ancient, but a very 
beautiful one, written upon the finest 
and thinnest vellum, which has been 
dyed a deep red purple. ‘The letters 
are in silver, and are square, upright 
uncials; the abbreviations of the 
sacred names are in gold. The 
pages are 32 centimeters by 26, and 
the writing on each page is in two 
columns. A_ representative of an 
English university, and another of an 
American one, have been in negotia- 
tion with the ephorie of the village 
church where this treasure has. been 
kept, but these have 
been slow and tedious, on account of 
the remoteness of the village, which 
is in the neighborhood of Caesarea, 
and the recent troubled condition of 
the district. Recently the prize was 
taken from both competitors by a 
representative of Russia, and it is 
said that the actual purchaser is the 
Czar himself. The price reputed to 
have been paid is a thousand pounds, 
a sum which I should consider the 
minimum, since I know that one of 
the other competitors had offered 
that amount.”’ 


negotiations 


The variorum edition of the Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam, on which 
Mr. Nathan Haskel] Dole has been 
so long at work, is on the eve of 
publication by the Joseph Knight 
Company of Boston. Many almost 
entirely unknown versions of the 
Persian astronomer-poet’s quatrains 
are included in this encyclopaedic 
work, not less than thirty different 
translators besides FitzGerald being 
represented. The two volumes 
make together about 780, of which 
nearly one quarter are in the editor’s 
introduction. 

Sir Walter Besant is,like Alphonse 
Daudet, one of the few writers who 
still cherish a conservative objection 
to the use of the typewriter. His 
work entails great painstaking and 
patience, as he composes very care- 
fully, and rewrites three and four 
times before letting a manuscript go. 


In Lady Eastlake’s Letters and 
Journals, recently published in Eng- 
land, there are some good stories, 
one of which tells of the French lady 
who elucidated the passage ‘ Tell it 
not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon,’ thus: ‘Gath 
and Askelon —two famous clubs in 
London.’ 

A novel series of handbooks on 
summer resorts will be published by 
the Messrs. Scribner. Each book 
has been written bya well-known 
author. The north shore of Massa- 
chusetts is by Judge Robert Grant, 
with illustrations by W. T. Smedley ; 
Newport has been done by Mr. W. 
C. Brownell and illustrated by Mr. 
W. S. Vanderbilt Allen ; Bar Harbor 
has Mr. F. Marion Crawford for its 
chronicler and Mr. C. S. Reinhart 
for its illustrator, while Mr. George 
Hibbard has done Lenox, Mr. Allen 
furnishing the illustrations. 

There is a letter from Mark 
Twain in The Critic of April 25, 


_ calling attention to an offer from the 


Maharajah of Jeypore to supply 
public institutions, free of cost, with 
six portfolios, containing about 654 
examples of architectural details, 
copied from old buildings at or near 
Delhi, Agra and parts of Rajputana. 
The letter containing the details of 
the offer is entitled A Gift from 
India, and is embellished with a 
portrait of the Maharajah. 
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{ Harriet Boyer in the Century 


* In the morn’s morn,”’ she cried. 
Smiling amid her pain - 

‘* In the morn’s morn, dear lov 
All will be well again. 

Little head on my breast, 
You sitting close beside 

Each of us hushed to rest, 

Satisfied. 


Ah! the morn’s morn!’’ she cried 


It was in the morn’s morn 
That her words came true: 

Little head on | er breast, 
Little heart, too. 

"Tis the morn’s night. They lie, 
Mother and child together, 

Each of them hushed to rest 
Escaped from the world’s wintry w 

To the morn’s morn of the sky 


MAGAZINES. 


Che International Journal of E: 
for April has 
matter, by 


a good deal of 
very able 
chief fault of this and some | 


writers 


publications is that several 
writers affect the intense metap! 
cal style and thus fail to comm: 
themselves to many of their re 
who are interested in the sul 
discussed. The present number 
tains as a leading article The 
Aspects of Socialism, which 
handled by Sidney Hall of St. | 
College, Oxford, England. | 
writer maintains the general sox 
tic idea and defends the prin 
involved, though in acandid s; 
and with an avoidance of extre 
and offensive views. Other articles 
are The Ethics of Religious ( 
versy, by Henry Sedgwick 
Morality That Is, by Alfred H 
Bryn Mawr College, and The Ft 
cal Theory of Value, by Chri 
Ehrenfels, University of Vien 

The 
Chicago, in spite of various 1 
to the contrary. It will have 
title page H.S. Stone & Co. instea 
Stone & Kimball as before. ‘I 
means that there will be no g1 
change in its policy. Mr. Herbert S 
Stone continues as editor, and Mr 
Harrison G. 


Chap Book is to remaii 


Rhodes as assistant 
editor. They will have more tim: 
than before to devote tothe ma 


zine, and consider that the Ch 
Book will begin its third year 
May 1sth under especially favorab' 
circumstances. 

With the May number The Can 
bridge Magazine begins its secon 
volume in enlarged and more attra 
tive form, with new cover desig 
the price (five cents a copy or fifty 
cents a year) remaining unchange 
This magazine, considering its fi: 
literary quality, its size and attra 
tive form, is certainly a marvel of 
cheapness. President Eliot of Ha 
vard University, writes an important 
article on Equality in a Repub! 
The Deputy’s Daughter, a se! 
story translated for the first tin 
from the French of Georges Ohnet 
is begun in this issue. There 
several attractive illustrations. 

Those interested in 
science will find much suggestiv: 
reading in Appletons’ Popula: 
Science Monthly for May. The 
Development of the Monetar) 
Problem is traced by Logan G. M: 
Pherson, who shows that the use 
the precious metals as money is on!) 
a refined form of barter, and is being 
displaced among the most advanced 
peoples by the use of paper repre: 
sentatives of value. Hon. David A. 
Wells continues his review of The 
Place of Taxation in Literature and 
History, describing some very cur! 
ous and oppressive taxes imposed in 
France before the Revolution, and 
a system nearly as burdensome no. 
existing in Mexico. Certain Pend 
ing Problems for Wage-Earners are 
discussed by A. E. Outerbridge, |r. 
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who warns working people to be- 
yvare of socialism and other errors 
n seeking advancement. Thete is 
a contribution to the woman ques 
tion entitled Political Rights and 
Duties of Women, by George F. 
lalbot, showing that the power some 
women are asking for involves re- 
sponsibility that they are _ not 
idapted to. The opening article of 
the number is a geological history of 
Niagara Falls, by J. W. Spencer, 
under the title Niagara as a Time- 
iece, with seventeen illustrations. 


Che Critic of May 2 prints a 
hotograph of MacMonnies’s statue 
f Shakespeare, apropos of an 
iccount of the birthday celebration 
it Stratford on April 23. 


In The Century for May, in addi 
nto Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Sir 
George Tressady, there is the first 
half of a novelette by Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote, the heroine being a 
charming English girl, and the scene 
Idaho. The story is told in a_ series 
f letters and is illustrated by the 
ithor. 


Golf is not an easy game to learn 
from. books, but in the absence of 
good professional instruction the 
young player must have some know! 
enge of the fundamental principles 
f the game if he is to succeed at 
ill. ‘There are several English and 
Scotch text-books on the subject, but 
they are both expensive and inclined 

be over-technical. In Mr. Sut 
phen’s series of five papers on Golf, 
begun in Harper’s Round Table of 
\pril 28th, the attempt has been 
made to present the theory of the 
vame as concisely and clearly as 

ssible, the different strokes being 
istrated by instantaneous phot 
iphs of ‘Willie’ Dunn, the well 


nown professional player. 


he Progress of the World Maga 
ne has in its May number a re 
markable series of photographs of 
lightning taken by W.N. Jennings, 
who has captured with his camera 
such interesting phenomena as the 


lightning in the act of striking a 


barn, and, in another instance, the 
lision of two discharges producing 
i‘ thunderbolt.’ 


Some of the features in Harper's 
Weekly for this week are: Tne Ex- 
position at Buda Pesth, with a double 
page illustration and an article by 
Robert Howard Russell, The Ten- 
nessee Exposition, illustrated; The 
Insurrection in Cuba, illustrated ; 
ind Garden Trucking, by L. J. 
Vance, illustrated. The last men- 
tioned article will treat of the in- 
creasing industry of raising vege- 
tables and fruits in the south for 
sale in the northern and _ western 
markets during the winter season. 


Che May Century contains an ac- 
count of the crowning of the Czar — 
\lexander III — from the journal of 
Miss Thornton, the daughter of Sir 
Edward Thornton, who was then 
British ambassador to Russia. Miss 
Chornton’s paper conveys the color 
and impression of the brilliant 
events attending the coronation of 
tae Czar, and as these events are sub- 
Stantially the same at each corona- 
tion, the paper, which contains pro- 
fuse illustrations of the events of 
1883 and portraits of the present 
Czar and Czarina, may almost stand 
is a description of the coming cer- 
emonies. 

The cover design for Book News 
for May is by Mansfield Parrish, and 
poster collectors may have a copy of 
it, with wide margins, by sending two 
two-cent stamps to the publishers, 
John Wannamaker & Co., Philadel- 
phia. The detached frontispiece is 
a portrait of Miss Anne Hollings- 


worth Wharton, auther of Through 
Colonia! Doorways. 


In Bohemia with Du Maurier is the 
title of an article by Felix Moscheles, 
which is printed in The Century for 
May, with seventeen illustrations by 
Du Maurier himself. The text and 
the illustrations deal with artist life 
in Antwerp in the fifties, and are 
diverting in themselves and throw 
light upon the origin of Du Maurier’s 
interest in hypnotism, 


LINCOLN AS POLITICIAN, 
H°- Charles A. Dana, who was 


Assistant Secretary of War 
under Stanton and who “enjoyed ex- 
ceptional opportunities of familiar 
observation of President Lincoln, in 
a recent lecture described some sides 
of the character of the War President 
which are not generally understood. 
Mr. Lincoln was, he said, a born 
leader of men. He knew human 
nature: he knew what chord to 
strike, and he was never afraid to 
strike it when he believed that the 
time had arrived. On this, Mr. 
Danatold a story: 

Lincoln was a supreme politician, 
and he was a politician who under- 
stood politics because he understood 
human nature. And finally the idea 
was conceived that the Constitution 
of the United States should be 
amended so that slavery should be 
prohibited in the Constitution. That 
was a change in our polity, and it 
was also a most important military 
measure, It was intended not 
merely as a means of prohtbiting 
slavery and decreeing its abolition, 
but as an.eans of affecting the judg 
ment and the feeling, and the antic 
ipations of those in rebellion, It 
was believed that that amendment to 
the Constitution would be equivalent 
to new armies in the field, equivalent 
to sending a hundred thousand men 
to fight, because this would be an in- 
tellectual army and an intellectual 
force that would tend to paralyze 
the enemy, and break the continuity 
of hisideas. In order to amend the 
Constitution it was necessary first to 
have the proposed amendment ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the States, 
and when that question came to be 
considered the issue was seen to be 
so close that one State more was 
necessary. Then the State of Ne- 
vada was organized to answer that 
purpose, and was admitted into the 
Union. I have heard people some- 
times complain of Nevada as a super- 
fluous and petty State, not big 
enough to be a State; but when | 
hear that complaint | always think 
of Abraham Lincoln’s saying: “ It is 
easier to admit Nevada than to raise 
another million of soldiers.”’ 

Well, when the question finally 
came around to be voted upon in the 
House of Representatives, it required 
three-quarters of the votes ; and this 
vote, this final decision, was can- 
vassed earnestly, intensely, most anx- 
iously for a long time beforehand. 
At last, late one afternoon, the 
President came into my office, a 
room in the third story of the War 
Department. He used to come there 
sometimes rather than send for me, 
because he was very fond of walking, 
and liked to go about a great deal. 
He came in and shut the door. 

« Dana,” he said, “I am very anx- 
ious about this vote. It has got to 
be taken next week. The time is 
very short. It isgoing to be a great 
deal closer than I wish it was.” 

‘There are plenty of Democrats 
who wish to vote for it,’’ I replied, 
‘and who will vote for it. There is 
Governor English of Connecticut; I 
think he is sure, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes, he is sure, on the merits 
of the question,” 
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‘* Then,’ I said, “ there’s Sunset 
Cox, of Ohio. How is he?”’ 

‘*Heis sure and fearless. But 
there are some others that I am not 
clear about. There are three that 
you can deal with better than any- 
body else, perhaps, as you know 
them all. 1 wish you would send for 
them.” 

He told me who they were: it 
isn’t necessary to repeat the names 
here. One man was from New Jersey 
and two from New York, 

“What will they be likely to 
want?’ I asked. 

“] don't know,” said the Presi 
dent: “I don’t know. It mikes no 
difference, though, what they want. 
Here is the alternative, that we 
carry this vote or be compelled to 
raise another million and I don’t 
know how many more men, and fight 
no one knows how long. t a @ 
question ol three votes or new 
armies.” 

‘© Well, sir,” said I, ** what shall I 
say to these gentlemen? ” 

‘“*T don’t know,” said he: “but | 
say this to you, that whatever prom 
ise you make to those men, 1 will 
perform it.” 

Well, now, this is a fact that I do 
not think is recorded in any history. 
I don’t believe my friend Thomas C. 
Acton, who. sits back there, ever 
heard of it before. I sent for the 
men, and saw them one by one. ] 
found that they were afraid of theit 
party. ‘They said that some fellows 
in the party would be down on them, 
‘Two of them wanted internal revenue 
Said I: ** You 
Another wanted a 
very important appointment about 
the Custom House of New York I 
knew the man well whom he wanted 
to have appointed. 


collectors appointed. 
shall have it.” 


He was a Re- 
publican, though the Congressman 
wasa Democrat. I had served with 
him in the Republican party County 
Committee of New York. ‘The office 
was worth perhaps $20,000 a year. 
When the Congressman stated the 
case, I asked him: “Do you want 
that?” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said he. 

“Well,” I answered, “you ‘shall 
have it.” 

‘©T understand, of course,” said 
he, ‘that you are not saying this on 
your own authority?” 

“Oh, no,” said 1: “I am saying 
it on the autuority of the President.” 

Well, he voted; the amendment 
was carried, and slavery was abol- 
ished by constitutional prohibition 
in all the United States. That was 
done, and | felt that this little piece 
of side politics was one of the most 
judicious, humane, and wise pieces 
of executive authority that I ever as- 
sisted in or witnessed. : 

But this appointment in the New 
York Custom House was to wait a 
few weeks until the term of the 
actual incumbent had run out. My 
friend, the Democratic Congressman, 
was quite willing. He said : “ That’s 
all right; Iaminno hurry.” Well, 
before the time had expired, Mr. 
Lincoln was murdered, and Andrew 
Johnson became President. I had 
gone away, and was in the West, 
when one day I got a telegram from 
Roscoe Conkling: “Come to Wash- 
ington.” SolIwent. He said: 

‘-T want you to go and see Presi- 
dent Johnson and tell him that this 
is a sacred promise of Mr. Lincoln’s, 
and that it must be kept.” 

Then I went to the White House 
and saw President Johnson. 

“This is Mr. Lincoln’s promise,” 
I urged. ‘‘ He regarded it as saving 
the necessity of another call for 
troops, and raising perhaps a million 
men to continue the war. I trust, 
Mr. President, that you will see your 
way clear to execute this promise.’’ 
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“ Well, Mr. Dana,” he replied, “I 
don’t say that I won’t, but I have ob- 
served iv the course of my experi- 
ence, that such bargains tend to im- 
morality.” 

The appointment was not made. 
lam happy to say, however, that 
the gentleman to whom the promise 
was given never found any fault 
either with Président Lincoln or with 
the Assistant Secretary, who had 
been the means of making the prom- 
ise to him. 


BOARD OF POLICE. 
37 Pemberton Square. 
Boston, April 30, 1896, 
NOTICE TO OWNERS AND KEEPERS OF 
DOGS 


Owners and keepers of dogs in the City of Bos- 


ton are hereby notified that dog licenses expire 


annually on the J0th day of April, and that unless 
they are immediately renewed, prosecutions may be 
made as provided in the Public Statutes 

Applications must be made and licenses ob- 


tained at the several Police Stations throughout 


the city PHOMAS RYAN, Clerk 


TO TAXPAYERS. 


Assessors’ Office, City Hall, 
Boston, May 1, 1806 

Your attention is called to our circular (now being 
distributed throughout the city) relative to making re- 
turns on property subject to taxation as early as pos 
sible, before June 15, at 2 o'clock P.M Per order of 
the Board of Assessors 
FRANK A. DREW, Secretary 
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f } » 1849 
MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 





BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher educa. 

' tion of young women, 

baildings unsurpassed for comfort and health, Twenty. 
tive acres—twelve in grove ;jlake for rowing and skating. 
Classical and general course of study ; also. preparatory 
and optional, Year commences Sept. 11 1895, Apply to 
Iss IDA ©, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford. Mase 


RAYMOND Six 
WHITCOMB’S feo ne ny 
gh Class 


TO UR Ss ° Tours 
All Traveling Expenses Included, te, the Old 


‘ ‘ World, Sail- 
ing from New York, May 16, on the splendid steam- 
rs ‘La Touraine,” of the French Line; May 23 
and June 20 on the palatial steamship ‘‘ Campania,” 
of the Cunard Line; 


; 
and July 7 on the fa- 
vorite steamship 
‘Lahn,’ of North 
German Lloyd Line. 
Great Britain, Norway, 


Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Switzerland. 
Italy, France, Holland, «nd Belgium will be visited 
in a leisurely manner. Sojourns in the great capitals 
and art centres. 
Parties will leave Moston july 27 and August 17 for 
comprehensive tours through the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, and China, the first- 


named date ineluding the 
Hawaiian Trip. Both this 
and the Oriental round will 
be very full and attractive. 

Other tours during the 


; spring, summer and autumn 
to California, Colorado, Alaska, the Yellowstone 
National! Park, etc. 


Independent Railroad tickets via the Boston 
& Albany, Boston & Maine, and Other Prineipa 
Lines ; also Steamship Tickets to all points, 


Send for circulars mentioning the tour desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opp. School Street, Boston. 


Rev. John G. Palfrey, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We have had a few very fine 
photographs, size 11 x 14 inches, 
made from a very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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HOME AND HOUSEHOLD 


CONDUCTED BY 


Elizabeth P. Goodrich 


iD Do Do Do Lo a Ys 


A WHEEL SONG. 
From the Woman’s Sentinel, 


O, the ships have sails for the swelling gales, 
The falcon flies in the wake of the wind. 
In the speed of the steed of the Bedouin 
breed 

The blood leaps high to the hoof-beats’ lead, 
As the leagues are left behind 

Sut what care I 

For the birds that fly, 
Or all the vessels that sail the sea; 

The blasts that blow, 

Till the trees bend low, 
Or the barbs of Araby ! 


j 


Nor wish I more for the wings he wore 
The fleet-foot one, of the fables old! 
For the feathered robe of the messenger god, 
Or the wingéd sandals wherein he trod, 
In the happy age of gold 
Let poets mourn 
For the days outworn, 
But these glad mornings are still divine! 
Those flying feet 
Were they half so fleet 
As the steed that springs from mine? 


Then ho! for the wheel, with its strength of 
steel, 
Yet blessei buoyance of sky born things! 
And the rush of the near and crystalline clear 
Sweet breath of the summer that 
the ear 
Like harps of a thousand strings! 
©, wild and free 
Is the joy to me 
‘To breast the breezes and whirl along! 
‘To skim the ground 
Till the pulses bound, 
And the heart bursts into song! 


Sings in 


GROWING OLD. 
HERE is a large class of people 
in the world who, making opti 
mism their rule of life,do not scruple 
to tread truth under foot in carrying 
out their cheerful philosophy. They 
call it ‘ making the best of things; 
and indeed things are often so bad 
that there is need enough of such 
kindly service. We may well thank 
that beneficient being who guides us 
out of a ‘vale of tears’ into the 
sunny open country beyond, pro- 
vided he really leads us forth and 
does not merely guide us through the 
outskirts and let us wander back 
again into those melancholy paths 
we thought we had abandoned for 
ever. 

Such people are always consoling 
you under trouble by proving that 
there is no trouble at all. If you 
have scruples about the cruelty of 
fishing as an amusement, they are 
quite ready to prove to you that the 
fish feel no pain when caught; in- 
deed, that they rather enjoy the 
game themselves, and that the sensa- 
tion of gasping themselves to death 
on dry land is rather pleasurable 
than otherwise. They endeavor to 
convince you that poverty is such a 
blessing that patient endurance is 
no merit at all, as that blissful state 
carries its own compensations with 
it. In their estimation, death itself 
is nolonger a grim, repulsive spec- 
tre, whose presence destroys all joy 
and which is only accepted because 
unavoidable, but instead a mild, 
sweet angel which brings us_ release 








“Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


Does the most work and the best work. 


from all trouble and should be wel 
comed as a messenger of love. In 
fact, the philosophers of this school 
spend their lives in convincing you, 
over and over, that two and 
make five, and that there is nosuch 
thing as evil in this beatific world in 
which we live. 

Among the various ills of the pres 
ent life there which these 
Sophists are incessantly holding up 
to us, bedecked and polished out of 
all truth into 
after all deceives us very little. The 
beauty of Old Age is the subject of 
poetry, argument, talk of all kinds, 
and 


two 


is one 


a fair seeming which 


yet, however convine ing their 
logic may be, none of us seem to feel 


very anxious to grow old and thus 
become lovely after their fashion 
‘A green old age’ is it very attra 


tive after all ? It is bad enough to 
be thoroughly green in our fresh, 
irresponsible youth; the years wiil 
do us no. good service if they do nut 
ripen and sweeten us. 
apple’ 
fruit as may well 
may appropriately be 
to the 
how 


‘A green old 
unattractive a 
While we 
very thankful 
will 


is about as 


be. 


teach us 
to grow old gracefully, it will 
not be strange if we find no one able 


instructor who 


to teach us how to grow old enjoya 
bly. 
ter. 

In the very best conditions there 


Chat is quite a different mat 


must be more or less of pain in that 
process which comes surely 
all. The mere slipping away of our 
capacity for enjoyment must involve 
some suffering, insensibly though 
our powers may be stolen from us. 
But there is another factor in our 
lives which wakens the torpid nerves 
into a susceptibility to the keenest 
suffering. We live in an age which 
has brought together the greatest 
possible number of contestants for 


to us 


every position of vantage. There 
is a terrible struggle constantly 
waged in which the feeble are 


pushed aside and ruthlessly trampled 
under foot. With the waning of our 
powers, bodily and mental, what 
chance have we against the rush of 
vigorous young life which presses 
against us on every hand? = Should 
our foot falter but for a moment, 
we are swept aside, the eager throng 
pushes forward over us and the op 
portunity of regaining our lost posi- 
tion never comes to us. 

There is something terrible in 
the relentless cruelty of this youthful 
indifference tothe claims of the elder 
generation. You have given time 
and thought to the perfecting of 
your life work. You were long in 
satisfying your ideal,which you have 


at last closely approached only 
through toil and pain. Just as you 
become convinced that you have 


conquered the obstacles which have 
heretofore hindered your progress, 
_and are viewing the result of your 
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labors with some complacency, you 
become conscious that eager young 
eyes are longingly watching your ef 
forts ; and presently a misstep,or per 
haps only a slight hesitancy on your 
part, proves the signal for your dis 
placement, and before you are aware 
you are astounded to find yourself 
pushed aside and the place that 
knew you knows you no more. For 
a little yourself 
with the idea that no one can possi 
bly supply your place and satisfac 
torily do the work which is the re 
sult of such study on your part, and 
that you will presently be recalled to 
your old but the tide of 
human progress sweeps on, and you 
are hopelessly left behind and for- 
gotten. 

To bear being superseded, to see 
others doing our work, il] 
above all, to have 


while you solace 


position; 


or well 

our patiently ac 
quired results ignored, and new ex 
periments tried the 
fortitude human nature is 
capable ; and the dignity with which 
this inevitable trial 


requires all 


of which 


is met is one ot 


the foremost char icteristics ot the 
much vaunted beautiful old age 
(Jne reason why it is so difficult 


to grow old gracefully is that much 
preparation for that stateis required 
at a time when old age seems so far 
away that 
exigencies is needed. 
young, 


no consideration of 


When we 


death, age, sorrow, 


its 
are 
to 
; to 
and when we be 


seem 
us experiences which 
any but ourselves; 


may come 


gin to recognize the necessity for 
such thought we find to our amaze 


ment that age is already upon us 
and it is only left to us to make the 
best can of the provision 
which happens to be at hand. 

lhe best provision of all for the 
time when we cease acquiring and 
fall back upon what we have already 
acquired is a well stored mind. Too 
often we see the pitiable spectacle of 
an active business man of advanced 
years who, when compelled by acute 
disease or other ‘ 


use we 


emergency to give 
up his occupation, falls instantly 
into helpless old age, however vigor- 
ous he may have been while he was 
called upon to exercise his powers. 
Having nothing in his mind but his 
business, the withdrawal of that in- 
terest has left him nothing to fall 
backupon,and he collapses instantly. 

Young people are often extremely 
intolerant of what seems to them the 
inordinate curiosity of the aged. No 
fact is too small to escape ‘ Grand- 
ma’s’ spectacles or her many ques- 
tions. The goings-out and the com- 
ings-in of every member of the fam- 
ily, their dress, their friends, all are 
the subject of her liveliest curiosity 
and searching investigation. 

‘Who was in the parlor calling on 
Mary last evening? Mr. Fairchild ? 
Seems to me he calls pretty often, 
doesn’t he?” 

It requires real affection and 
strong self-control on the part of the 
young people to bear this censor- 
ship with patience. It should be a 
lesson to themselves toso store the 
mind now, when they have the op- 
portunity of youth, that when old 
age withdraws them from _participa- 
tion in active life they will have rich 
mental resources to fall back upon. 
The petty occupations of the old too 
often tell a sad story of a vacant or 
ill-stored mind. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the 
cultivation of real goodness as a 
preparation for a beautiful old age. 
Indeed, there seems something in- 
congruous and utterly revolting in 
the thought of a depraved old man 
or woman. Yet we are apt to forget 
that in those latter days we revert to 
the}types of youth. The aged miser, 
greedily counting over his gold with 
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fearsome looks cast about him for 
the thieves who would rob him of it, 
is a sufficiently hideous object; but 
‘the child is father of the man’. 
he is the same who in youth grasped 
every possession, not scrupling to 
take every advantage of his com 
panions so that he could secure it to 
himself. The evil-speaking old tady 
who knows something ill of every 
neighbor is the same who in rosy 
youth was envious, vain and false. 
Qur pleasant and our unpleasant 
yuthful vices sting us most sharply 
our age. 
That down-hill path toward the 
tting sun must be more or less sad 
) us all, but it need not be unlovely 
We see the shadows growing longer 
ind from our 
yften cry 


very hearts we must 


ve me back, give me back wild fres} 
ness of morning 
it there is a calm beauty in the 
sunset hour that belongs to no other 
part of the day. 
Many clouds gather about the set 
g sun, but they are golden and 
sy hued, with even varying forms 
loveliness. Chere rises up before 
is such a form of venerable yet wil 
9 ippearance The face is 
imed by years and cares,but bears 
the sweet serene expression of a 
heart at peace with itself and with 
the world. The eyes,dim to be sure, 
but still beaming with love and 
thought, the mind full of wisdom 
ind going out to meet the daily in 
terests of the other lives about it; 
the soul not easily disquieted by the 
mpests which rage about it and 
yet strong to aid others who are buf 
feted in the storm. This isa picture 


imiliar to us all of beautiful old age 

1 beautiful old age which can only 
grow out of a beautiful youth 

We can hardly love the prospect 


t 


I growing old for ourselves when we 
feel the fire of youth in our hearts 
ind the blood courses swiftly through 


ur veins. Wedo not willingly rest 
when we are not yet weary, nor give 

p the race to our competitor before 
he has distanced us. Growing old 
means abdication ; and than abdica- 
tion there is nothing more bitter, 
for it is truly pitiful,as Rip Van 
Winkle tells, that ‘So soon we are 
forgotten.’ When we begin to real 
ize this we are beginning to be old, 
and that thought makes us wearily 
wish for a euthanasia for the aged 
since this generation affords no place 
for the old where they may be rever 
enced and cherished for the sake of 
the Past if not for a beautiful Pres 
ent. 

Let us then hasten while the noon 
tide sun is pouring its strengthening 
beams upon us, now in our little 
day, to accomplish some worthy 
work, that may stand for us while 
we are pissing through the peaceful 
hour of sunset and which may shine 
out like a star in the darkened sky 
ifter our sun has gone down for- 
ever. 


TOO MUCH SEASONING. 


S a people, we use too much salt 
d and too many condiments. It 
is a question whether half the people 
who eat at hotels and restaurants 
know the natural genuine flavor of 
the dishes of which they partake. 
We have too many curries and 


sauces and catsups and mustard 
mixtures, too many peppers and 
spices; and above all things, too 


much salt. Salt retards digestion 
by hardening the articles cooked 
with to much of it. It is not generally 
known that bread will rise in much 
less time if the salt is left out of the 
batter. This necessary ingredient 
should be added just before the fina] 
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mixing. Some housekeepers insist 
that salt is responsible for many 
batches of sour bread. At all events, 
a few trials will convince anyone 
that asan element in the sponge it is 
much better left out. 

To people accustomed to the con 
coctions of the chef, simple, fresh 
meats and vegetables are 
and insipid. 


tasteless 
Everything must have 
its sauce, its gravy and its seasoning. 
lhe delight of distinguishing flavors 
belongs not tothe hotel-fed man, A 
long-continued course of highly 
seasoned food deteriorates the diges- 
tive apparatus, disorders the nerves 
and Jays the train for intemperate in 
dulgence by causing continuous un 
easiness and irritation in the gastric 
region. There is a steady and per- 
sistent craving for something flavor 
ous, something to excite the appetite, 
and allay the thirst that is ever 
present. A sem)-starvation diet of a 
month with a medical regimen is one 
of the best appetizers in the world. 
If, at the end of this, one is satisfied 
to begin on simple food with a very 
little seasoning, there will be a new 
set of sensations, and the pleasures 
of the table will multiply a thousand 
fold 
IN MAY. 
From the Washington St 
All the world is young again ; 
renderly and sweet, 
Birds sound forth the old refrain 
Where the branches meet 
Every heart must have a mate 


In such days as these, 


Swinging on the garden gat 


Or swinging in the trees 
Madrigals that thrill the air 

Kise from shore to shore ; 
Every being mocks at care 

furning troubadour 


rrustingly they question fate 

With their melodies 
Swinging on the garden gate 

Or swinging in the trees 

A FEW USES FOR STALE CAKE. 
|" the prudent housewife wishes to 
give a little thought to the stale 
bits of cake that are to be found in 
every cake box, says the N. Y. Sun, 
they may be utilized and made into 
very attractive dishes. 

‘lo makea cabinet pudding, butter 
thickly a melon mould that will hold 
one quart, and scatter over it a few 
currants, raisins, nut meats or tiny 
bits of citron. Nearly fill the mould 
with broken bits of cake, and sprinkle 
a little fruit in through it if the 
pieces are of plain cake. _ Beat light 
two eggs, then stir in a_ heaping 
tablespoonful of sugar, a dash of 
salt, and one pint of milk. Pour 
this custard over the cake in the 
mould turning in but little at a time 
to allow the cake to absorb the 
liquid, until all the custard is used. 
Put on the cover and place the filled 
mould in a kettle of boiling water, 
not allowing the water to come quite 
to the top of the mould. Place a lid 
on the kettle and let it boil one hour. 
Serve the pudding hot, with a wine 
or fruit sauce. 

An excellent dessert or luncheon 
dish is cake croquettes. Roll fine 
sufficient stale cake to make one 
pint of crumbs, cover it with one 
large cup of milk, and let it soak half 
an hour. Put it in a saucepan over 
the fire and stir until the mixture 
is boiling hot, then add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. As soon as the 
eggs are well stirred in remove the 
pan from the fire and flavor with one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Turnon a 
shallow dish to cool. When cold 
make the mixture into balls, dip them 
in beaten egg and then in bread 
crumbs and fry them in hot fat. 
Drain them on brown paper and 
serve very hot with powdered sugar 
and sherry. 
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of Household 


Pieces of stale cake may be used 
in the way. Make a 
custard by putting one pint of milk 
over the fire in a 


following 


double boiler 
Beat light the yolks of three eggs and 
add to them three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and a generous pinch of salt. 
When the milk comes to the boiling 
point put in the egg mixture, stirring 
all the while. Cook until it just 
thickens and remove from the fire at 
once. Flavor with vanilla, and place 
where the custard will get cold. 
Just before serving time beat the 
whites of the eggs very light and 
stiff and gently stir them into the 
custard. Meanwhile soak pieces of 
stale cake in sherry and put them in 
a dish. Pour over them the cold 
custard, and scatter over the top 
fresh grated cocoanut or blanched 
almonds shredded. 

A dainty dessert is made with 
cake crumbs and whipped cream. 
Cover half a box of gelatine with 
half a cup of cold water and let it 
soak thirty minutes. Roll very fine 
enough stale cake to make one pint 
of crumbs. Whip one pint of cream 
light and drain, rewhipping the cream 
that runs through the colander. 
Stand the dish containing the whipped 
cream in apan of ice water. Sift 
over the cream half a cup of powdered 
sugar and vanilla or sherry to flavor ; 
then scatter over the pint of crumbs. 
Take half a cup of cream that is un- 
whipped and add to it the soaked 
gelatine; put over the fire and heat 
long enough to allow the gelatine to 


dissolve; then strain over the 
whipped cream mixture and _ stir 
slowly until the mixture begins to 
thicken, always stirring from the 


bottom of the dish. When it will 
just pour turn into a mold and place 
it into a refrigerator for two hours or 
more. This should be served very 
cold. When turned out on a flat 
dish, fresh strawberries put around 
the base of the mould makes it an 
attractive as well as delicious dessert. 
When strawberries are not used a 
few candied cherries, moistened with 
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a little sherry, chopped very fine and 
stirred into the whipped cream with 
the gelatine, serve to make a variety. 

\ frozen pudding may be made 
with stale pieces of cake and 
sweetened whipped cream. Pack an 
ice cream freezer in ice and salt, 
using more salt than you would for 
plain ice cream. Scatter a few 
pieces of candied fruits in the 
bottom of the freezer, or preserved 
fruits from which the syrup has been 
drained may be used. Then put in 
whipped cream from three to four 
inchesin depth. Take slices of cake, 
dip them in sherry, and lay them 
over the cream. Scatter bits of fruit 
over the cake, making sure that 
many of them are around the edge 
so that they will show when the 
pudding is turned out to serve, Put 
in more whipped cream, then again 
cake and fruit, and finish with the 
whipped cream. Cover the freezer 
closely, drain the water off and 
repack: cover and stand away for 
three hours. Turn out on an ice 
cream platter to serve. 


ET out your last season’s straw 
hat and try freshening and 
cleaning it at home with lemon. 
Remove the band and lay the hat on 
a flat surface to keep the brim in 
shape. Cut alemonin two cross- 
wise and rub the straw with it. Wipe 
the hat with a soft, clean cloth, and 
if the dirt and stains have not been 
all removed, repeat the operation 
with a fresh piece oflemon. Allow 
the hat to dry thoroughly before it is 
worn in the sun. 


Mr. Henry James’s story in the 
Chap-Book for May rst is the first 
he has ever done treating of the 
supernatural. It is called The Way 
it Came. 


For Over Fifty Years 

Mrs. WinsLow’s Sooi mine Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething. [+ 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Dia . 
Twent -Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 


ruggists fhroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winsiow’s Sootuine Syrup. 
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SCIENTIFIC KITE-FLYING AT BLUE HILL. 
T the last meeting of the Boston 
Scientific Society, the paper 
presented was entitled Scientific 
Kite-Flying at Blue Hill, the speaker 
being Mr. H. Helm Clayton. 

By scientific kite-flying is meant 
kite-flying in search of knowledge, 
though I think kite-flying for sport 
is not to be despised and | hope it 
may become more popular now that 
improved kites are invented. At 
Blue Hill we use two forms of kites, 
both of which fly without tails. The 
first form is a simple convex surface, 
approximailing to the shape of a 
diamond; the second is composed 
of four planes and may be described 
as two boxes of cloth, without top 
or bottom, fastened together on the 
same frame but a little distance 
apart. Kites of the first type have 
been flown for a long time in Malay 
and China; but the variety which 
we use was invented by Mr. Eddy, 
whose enthusiasm has awakened 
much of the recent interest in kite- 
flying, and we call it the Eddy kite. 
The second type was invented by 
Mr. Hargrave of Australia and 
embodies the results of a great many 
experiments, made mostly, however, 
in pursuit of the problem of man- 
flight. 

So great was the notice by the 
newspapers of our earliest experi 
ments, that all of you have probably 
read how Mr. Eddy came to Blue 
Hill in 1894 with the object of try- 
ing the feasibility of using his kite 
in meteorological work, and how 
with the aid of the Observatory 
force he succeeded in sending to an 
altitude of 1500 feet above the hill 
a thermograph remodelled by Mr. 
Fergusson. It was found, however, 
that with toe materials then em- 
ployed this was about the limit to 
which an instrument weighing be- 
tween two and three pounds could 
be safely lifted. After two summer’s 
work, this maximum height was only 
increased about 400 feet. This was 
felt, however, to be an important 
achievement, and the results promis- 
ing. Accordingly, since the summer 
of 1895 Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Sweet- 
land and myself, under the general 
direction of Mr. Rotch, have carried 
on the work of making kites and 
kite ascents with recording instru- 
ments. When pulling in the kites 
we frequently find we have a pull 
like that of a whale on the end of 
our line, and even this considerable 
body of men is none too large for 
the work, so that we are glad to gain 
the occasional help of some friendly 
visitor. The construction of reels 
for winding the line, of wheels for 
measuring the amount of line out, 
of instruments for measuring the 
angle of the line and for measuring 
the pull of the kites, have required 
much thought and skill on the part 
of Mr. Fergusson, who has this in 
charge. 


When our apparatus was ready 
and we undertook daily ascents in 
all conditions of weather, we en- 
countered three serious difficulties. 
The first was the extreme variability 
of the wind. A kite light enough to 
float when the wind is at alull is not 
strong enough to stand the rush of 
the gusts and is frequently smashed. 
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the other hand, a kite strong 
enough to stand the gusts is fre- 
quently too heavy for the lulls and 
drops to the ground. I have known 
the pull on a single kite to vary from 
6 to 46 pounds in a few minutes. 
We have spent hours of ill-temper 


when the wind was_ exceptionally 
variable, and finally given up in 
disgust. 


When, however, we surmount the 
difficulties of the kites, we still 
tremble for the line by which they 
are held. A sudden rush of wind 
may prove too great for its strength, 
and with a snap off it goes into 
space, accompanied by the kites 
and recording instrument. We have 
lost one valuable instrument and 
have been astonished two or three 
times in saving others. In one 
case, the instrument was carried 
three miles, and in another it 
appears to have fallen more than a 
thousand feet, landing in a spruce 
tree without injury. prevent 
breakages from this source, we 
rarely put on more than a third or 
fourth as much strain as the 
will stand. 


‘To 


line 


The second difficulty is in the 
fact that after considerable line is 
out it requires a large pull from the 
kites to lift it. This can be done 
by putting on more kites, but very 
soon the breaking strain of the line 
is reached and we can go no higher 
It is true that larger cord (or wire) 
can be tied on as each kite is added, 
but this heavier cord requires larger 
kites and greater pull to lift it, and 
we soon approach again the break- 
ing strain of the cord; so that little 
is gained, and we found by experi- 
ence, as before stated, that with the 
strongest cords of different sizes 
the greatest altitude reached was 
less than 2000 feet above the hill, 
But during the winter we greatly 
improved on this by substituting 
piano wire for cord. We found that 
piano wire was twice as strong and 
twice as cheap as cord of the same 
weight, and only about one-sixth 
the diameter. This latter point is 
an important one, since the cord of 
less strength than the wire had, 


when 2000 feet was out, some 60 or 
70 square feet of surface to be 
blown down by the wind. With 


piano wire, on April 13, we sent an 
instrument, weighing nearly three 
pounds and recording temperature, 
humidity, and atmospheric pressure, 
to a height of 3964 feet above the 
hill, or 4600 feet above sea level. 
We were limited in going higher 
only by not having more wire. 

The third difficulty is the very 
obstinate law that large kites are 
more stable and fly better than 
small ones. When the wind is very 
strong, the gusts and eddies with 
it is filled come with such 
remarkable rapidity that we have 
found it practically impossible to 
make small kites fly. They duck 
and dive and come to the ground 
with such velocity that they are 
smashed to pieces. Our larger kites 
will fly in a moderately strong gale, 
but the pull becomes unmanageably 
great. In a gale of 40 miles an 
hour, which is of very frequent 
occurence on Blue Hill, the pull of 
the kites is from 5 to 8 pounds for 
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each square foot of surface in the 
kite. Our largest kites have 40 
square feet of surface, and since we 
do not deem it safe to send off the 
instrument on one kite for fear a 
breakage of the kite may wreck the 
instrument, you can imagine the pull 
of two or three such kites is no 
child's play, and the wind velocities 
we fly in are limited. If the law 
were only reversed, we would be 
suited exactly. We have, however, 
overcome the difficulty as best we 
could. Mr. Fergusson -has con- 
structed one or two siy-feet Eddy 
kites which have flown safely through 
velocities slightly exceeding forty 
miles. I have 


also constructed a 
Hargrave, about 4 feet high but 
with somewhat more surface than 
the Eddy, which after remaining 


half an hour in a wind velocity of 
42 miles an hour came back without 
serious injury with the instrument 
and accompanying Eddy kite. 

The Hargrave is a stable form of 
kite and seems to me 
adapted for experiments 
large range of wind velocities and 
frequent eddies are encountered. 
The pressure of other work has pre 
vented many experiments with vari 
ations in the form of this kite, but | 
have greatly simplified the original 
construction of the kite, using eight 
or ten sticks instead of the twenty 
used by the inventor. I think it 
probable that small kites of this 
form can be constructed which will 
be strong enough and stable enough 
to stand gales except those of ex 
ceptional violence. | 
kite with side planes 
which were intended to 
and diminish the surface 
wind increased. This flew and 
appeared to promise well. We have 
from the beginning of our experi 
ments in August used both the Eddy 
and Hargrave kites, each of which 
appears to have advantages of its 
own. ‘The Eddy kite is simpler and 
flies at a better angle than the Har- 
grave, and within certain limits of 
wind velocity is admirably adapted 
for meteorological work. When we 
were constantly on the lookout for 
favorable conditions for ascents, as 
during the latter parts of August 
and November, we obtained 7 to 8 
ascents in ro days. 


especially 
where a 


made 
like wings 
fold back 


when the 


one 


Our earliest recording instruments 
were all constructed by Mr. S. P. 
Fergusson at the Observatory. Re- 
cently we have also used a fine in- 
strument made for Mr. Rotch for 
kite work by Richard /réres, Paris. 
It weighs nearly three pounds, and 
we have sent it 4600 feet above the 
sea level. 


It now remains to speak of the re- 
sults, of which the detailed study 
has been greatly aided by Mr. 
Arthur Sweetland’s care in looking 
after the records. The first result, 
though not a meteorological one, 
was the good photographs obtained 
by Mr. Eddy from a camera sup- 
ported several hundred feet above 
the hillby kites. We have not pur- 
sued this subject, but it hasoccurred 
to me that it is possible to make 
detailed maps of a country very 
cheaply by taking photographs at 
given distances apart and at given 
heights, from a camera pointing 
vertically downward. Such photo- 
graphs would all be on the same 
scale and would give a map in great 
detail. 


A study of the temperature at 
different heights has been our prin- 
cipal work, and with our continu- 
ously recording instrument we have 
thoroughly explored the air to 
heights exceeding a thousand feet 
under all sorts of conditions. We 
have made ascents under clear skies, 
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under 
sleet, 


and into clouds, in rain, in 
and in driving snowstorms, 
well as in and before hot 
cold waves. Kites were sent 
up on Febuary 17, the day on which 
occurred the lowest temperature 
twelve years. We sent up two kites 
and let out more than a mile of lin« 
in the front part of the sever 
northeast storm of March 11, for 
which our Weather Bureau had 
dered up hurricane’ warnings 
When the kites had risen 2000 feet 
they entered the overhanging cloud 
sheet and nothing remained visiblé 
but the kite line suspended appar 
ently in mid-air. We continued to 
let out, however, until according to 
our estimates the kites were more 
than 3300 feet above the surrounding 
country. In this case, however, our 
enthusiasm exceeded our judgment, 
since before we could get back the 
wind became so furious that kites 
and instrument were torn loose and 
carried away, though all were after 
ward recovered. 
From all the various 


as 


and 


Waves 


ascents, we 


have learned that the  tempera- 
ture usually decreases as_ the 
kites ascend, though it oc 
casionally rises, and we _ have 
amply confirmed what had been 
suspected by Mr. Eddy and 
others from a few observations, 


namely,that warm and cold waves 
are felt aloft some 6 to 12 hours be- 
fore their greatest strength is felt 
at the earth’s surface. The reason 
evidently is that air moves along 
from the west much more rapidly 
above than at the earth’s surface 
where it is retarded by friction 
When cool waves come in from the 
northeast or east, they begin at the 
earth’s surface as a thin wedge and 
work upward. In advance of hot 
waves coming from the west, the 
temperature change with height 
differs decidedly from that of 
the cold wave. In advance of 
and during cold waves, the 
temperature falls uniformly but 
very rapidly as the kites ascend. I: 
advance of warm waves, the tem 
perature as the kites ascend at first 
decreases, but suddenly rises as the 
kites enter the warm wave above. 
In some cases this rise is as much 
as 15 degrees to 17 degrees. 

On the morning of April 13, after 
ten days of abnormally cool weather, 
we sent the kites to a height of 
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3400 feet above the country, and 
found on returning that at the alti- 
tude of between 1200 and 1700 feet 
the kites had suddenly entered a 
current more than 10 degrees 
yarmer than the temperature at the 
Observatory and more than 15 de- 
grees warmer than the temperature 
at a thousand feet. At the time of 
entering the warm wave, the kites 
suddenly shifted around from the 
southwest surface current into a 
vesterly current above, and the 
wind velocity increased from 25 to 
42 miles an hour,as shown by the 
anemoneter carried by the kites. 
[here was hence at a short distance 
above our heads an atmosphere of 
summer-like temperature moving to 
ward us from the west with the velo 
city of a Chicago express, and there 
llowed on that and on succeeding 
iys record-breaking high tempera 
tures for April. We have found that 
the wind velocity usually increases 
as the kites ascend, and the kites 
gradually veer toward the right, 
showing a uniform change in the 


direction of the wind. ‘There are 


frequent exceptions to this rule, 
however, and we have repeatedly 
found currents at heights of 


less than a thousand feet blowing 
entirely differently from the sur 


face currents — sometimes at 
right angles to them and 
sometimes from an opposite direc- 
tion. We have several times sent 


kites through sea breezes and thus 
measured their height. At onetime 
ve had a kite flying from the west 
while the wind below was from the 
east. 

We have found the air usually 
lrier as the kites ascend, but the 
humidity is very variable. Damp 
currents of slight vertical height 
appear to be very common in the at- 
mosphere. We frequently send the 
kites into clouds whose bases 
ire less than 1000 feet above the 
ground, and during rainy weather 
the clouds seem to be usually less 
than 2000 feet above the ground, 
while below these float broken 
clouds at even a lower level. When 
our kites returnfrom a trip into the 
clouds, they are usually coated in 
winter with frost-work and powdery 
snow crystals. 

Since we have been using piano wire 
for line, we have encountered an in- 
teresting but sometimes uncomfort- 
able electrical condition. When we 
let out 3000 feet or more of wire we 
find achain of short but frequent 
electric sparks issuing from the wire, 
which give unpleasant shocks, and 
we are usually compelled to ground 
the line. These sparks appear in 
clear as well as in cloudy weather 
and are especially strong during 
snowstorms. The atmosphere ap- 
pears to be an inexhaustible reser- 
voir of electricity, and it is only 
necessary to tap it with a long 
enough line of wire in any kind of 
weather and a supply of electricity 
s at hand. 

Ours is the most thorough ex- 
ploration of the lower air ever 
.ccomplished and promises to en- 
large knowledge and considerably 
modify existing opinion as expressed 
n the text books. 





SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 


HE Morris House gave a dance 
on Saturday evening last. 

The one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Miss Sophia Smith, the 
founder of the college, will occur on 
(ugust 27. As this date comes dur- 
ng the summer vacation, it has been 
lecided to hold some celebration of 
thisevent on May 27. __ In order to 
decide upon commemorative exer- 
cises in which the whole college 
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may share committees have been 
appointed from the several classes 
to confer with the faculty and _ trus- 
tees. 

The senior class is busy preparing 
for the senior dramatics, which will 
take place this year on Friday and 
Saturday, June 12 and 13. The 
play is to be As You Like It. 

It is very pleasant on some of 
these warm evenings to hear the 
Glee Club singing out on the cam- 
pus. 

The Freshman class has finally 
decided upon its class seal. It has 
taken some time, but the matter has 
at last been settled. 


- 


PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
[lo May 2.] 
Amelanchier Canadensis var. ob- 
longifolia shad-bush 
Aquilegia Canadensis — wild col 
umbine 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi bearberry 
Arisema_ triphyllum Jack in the 
pulpit, Indian turnip 
Betula populifolia 
bire h 
Carpinus 


\merican white 

Americana American 
hornbeam ? 

Caulophyllum — thalictroides blue 


cohosh 

Clematis verticillaris — virgin's 
bower 

Coptis trifolia—three leaved gold 
thread 


Dicentra Canadensis — squirrel corn 
Dirca palustris — leatherwood 
Fraxinus excelsa — European ash 
Lonicera ciliata—fly honeysuckle 
Luzula pilosa —- wood rush 

Mitella diphylla — bishop's cap 
Myrica Gale — sweet gale 


Pedicularis Canadensis wood bet 


ony 
Polygala pancifolia — fringed poly- 
gala 
Prunus Pennsylvanica —wild red 
cherry 


Ranunculus abortivus — small flow- 
ered crowfoot 

Ranunculus bulbosus — buttercups 

Ribes rubrum — wild red current 

Salix alba — white willow 

Chalictrum dioicum — early meadow 


rue 
Thaspium aureum — meadow pars- 

nip 
Trillium erythrocarpum — painted 


trillium 
Tussilago Farfara — coltsfoot 
Vaccinium corymbosum — swamp- 
blueberry 
Viburnum lantanoides—hobble bush 
Viola Canadensis — Canada violet 
Viola canina, var. Muhlenbergia — 
dog-violet 
Viola pedata — bird foot violet 
ARRIVAL OF THE BIRDS. 
[To May 4.] 





April 24. Trochilus colubris — 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
April 26. Galeoscoptes carolinensis 
—Cat bird 
Mniotilta varia — Black and white 
creeping warbler 


April 28. Tachycineta_ bicolor — 
white bellied swallow 
Chatura  pelagica Chimney 
swift 
April 30. Dendroica virens— 


siack-throated green warbler. 
Dendroica zxstiva -—Sum- 
mer warbler 
Helen A. Ball 
Worcester, Mass. 
ASSACHUSETTS Command- 
ery, Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion held its last monthly 
meeting of the season Monday eve- 
ning and elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: Com- 
mander, Acting Volunteer Lieuten- 
ant Charles P. Clark, late U.S. N.; 
senior vice-commander, Brev. Lieut.- 


May 4. 





junior vice-commander, Capt. Chas. 
Hunt, U. S. V.; recorder, Col. Arnold 
A. Rand, U. S. V.; registrar, Col. 
Charles E. Hapgood, U. 5S. V.; treas 
urer, Brev. Maj. William P. Shreve, 
U.S. V.; chancellor, Brev. Maj. An- 
drew Robeson, U.S. V.; chaplain, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D.; 
council, Acting Volunteer Lieuten- 
ant C, Webster Wilson,late U.S. N., 
Capt. John G. B. Adams, U. S. V., 
Capt. Morris Schaff, late U.S. A 
Brev. Col. George B. Dyer, U. S. V 
Lieut.-Col. Charles E. Fuller,U.5.\ 
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THE HEAVENS IN MAY. 

{From the New York Times.] 
| ( hardly seems possible that the 
sun is now morethan half way 
along his journey toward the Summer 
solstice, and that before next month 
closes the days will be repaying time 
borrowed from the nights. Our day 
is now somewhat over fourteen hours 
long, whereas in June we have 
rather more than fifteen hours of 
daylight ; so we have an hour yet to 
gain for our outing, and that, too, 
during the loveliest of our seasons. 
The sun’s movement in declination 
materially lessens as he comes north, 
and in May his speed at the month’s 
close is not half what it is at present. 

In May there are seven conjunc- 
tions in which the planets and the 
moon are interested. Mars led off 
on the 7th and just before the thin 
crescent fades from the sight Venus 
has her turn. On the 14th, two 
days afterthe moon is new, Mercury 
and the moon are in conjunction, 
while two hours later the same day 
Neptune and Luna are at theirclosest 
for the month. There then inter- 
venes a period of four days when we 
have the closest meeting of the 
month, the chief characters being 
Jupiter and the moon, On the 25th 
Saturn is in conjunction, and later 
the same day the monthly record 
is closed by Uranus. Of these seven, 
that with Jupiter will be by far the 
most interesting, but a few months 
later we are to be treated to a still 
finer spectacle, in which the Giant 
Planet will seem almost within the 
arc whose limits are bounded by 
the horns of the crescent moon. 

There are two planets in oppo- 
sition with the sun this month, the 
first, Saturn, on the sth, and the 
second, Uranus, on the 12th, the 
day of the new moon. Saturn has 
for some time been a conspicuously 
beautiful object in the evening skies, 
as his size readily distinguishes him 
from the other brilliants and his 
serene appearance makes him a very 
welcome object for us to look upon. 

Venus is drawing gradually in 
toward the sun, and for the next 
few months she will be far less con- 
spicuous than she has lately been to 
early morning risers. She rises 
only an hour and ten minutes ahead 
of the sun, which time before the 
month’s close will be reduced to less 
than an hour. She is to be found 
in the constellation of the Fishes, 
where she was probably sporting in 
the waves when, under the name of 
Aphrodite, she sprang from the foam 
of the sea. 

Mercury and Neptune are in con- 
junction on the rsth, just as the 
former about reaches the eastern 
end of his swing around the circle. 
The planet is in conjunction with 
the two days’ old moon this month, 
so we have him numbered among 
the evening stars. ‘Those who have 
bright eyes can see Mercury about 
the 15th, shining with a whitish 
color, a little to the right of the sun- 
set point, as soon as the brilliant 
glow fades enough to bring the dia- 
mond points into prominence. We 
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shall not again be able to see him 
in that general locality until about 
the middle of September, so it be- 
hooves those interested to look early 
and often while they have a chance. 

Mars is still a morning star; he 
is growing in size and reasserting 
his consequence in the midst of the 
less important stars that surround 
him. He is to be found in the group 
of the Water bearer, where his 
bright, ruddy face admits of his be- 
ing easily distinguished, 
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ART AND 


THE LESSON OF 


FRIEND of mine once had a 
chance to visit the studio of 
the great French sculptor Rodin. 
He was shown into a huge atelier. 


THE MASTER. 


In one corner were half a dozen 
Italian models, engaged to come 


round every day in case the master 
should want them. In another part 
a couple of street musicians, a man 
with a harp and a fiddler, were play 
ing airs of street songs, while across 
the studio sat Rodin watching every 
movement. He wanted 
studies of had these 
men play by the hour until he should 
satisfy himself as to just 


to do som 
musicians and 


what pose, 


what subtle movement, should be 
the one he would choose. Finally, 
in still another part of the studio 


several students 
tices 
life. 


rather say appren 
for dear 
Some were ‘ pointing up’ a 


were working away 


big group of the master’s ; one was 
working on a study of her own. 


One breathed in the whole place the 
atmosphere of work—work 
the pleasantest surroundings to the 


under 


music of harp and violin, but’ work 
all the same, hose people were 
learning not the particular fad of 
some particular school but the 
sound, solid, necessary jualities 
underlying all good art. 

Rodin himself learned his me/re 


in much the though 


hardly in as pleasant a place as is 


same way, 


his own studio. For very many 
years—until he was forty, | believe 
—he worked as assistant in the 
studio of Carriere Belleuse —a very 
skillful maker of frivolous little 
knicknacks for the mantel, some 
thing after the manner though not 
so good as those of Clodion. Nota 


very good training for a great and 
serious artist, one would say. But 
there he learnt his craft. rhe 
technique of frivolous work is of the 
same quality as that of serious stuff, 
in French sculpture at least. For 
there the work, no matter what its 
subject, must be sound and right, up 
to a certain point. he subject 
may be as silly or vile as you please ; 
it must, all the same, have certain 
qualities of proportion, modelling, 
action, which take years in the 
learning how to do. And _ these 
things Rodin learned in the studio 
of Carriere Belleuse. Meanwhile, 
like Emerson’s hero, he was not fed 
on sweets; daily he ate of his own 
heart. At night he read the great 
men —Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe. 
It was not difficult for a man of his 
noble and serious mind to keep 
aloof from the vapidness and weak 
ness of his master’s work. But in 
all this time he had learned a 
thoroughly sound technique, so that 
when the time came that he could 
work for himself, when he finished 
his first original figure, it was 
already the work of a master. 

I have in mind a very brilliant 
American sculptor, probably the 
most brilliant, the cleverest techni- 
cian this country has produced. As 
a small boy he went into the studio 
of a famous New York sculptor. 
‘There he bad to begin from the very 


earliest beginnings. He had to 
mix the clay forthe master. He 
had every night to sprinkle the 
figures with water and put wet 


ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L.. Hale 


cloths about them that they might 
be ready Lor working upon the next 
AS he learnt 
enough, he had to point up figures, 


mormibg. soon as 


unimportant ones at first. Late 
he would be let work on some 
detail of drapery or of background 
and everything 4adto be right. If 
it were not so, the master would 
come round and, with scant ceremony 
and with bitter speech, pull down 


the whole thing and set him to work 


again hey were hard 


the boy, but 


years Lor 
work and 
{ nconsciously he was 
of the 


when 


he loved his 
stuck to it, 
the 


sculptor In 


learning whole craft 


the years we 
learn easiest, when impressions sink 


deepest and 


most lastingly, he was 
learning and receiving. So _ that 
when at last he was able to go 
abroad he was already a finished 
craftsman. At the beaux Arts he 


only had to drop a few mannerisms 


to refine his style, and he was easily 


the best man there. He _ stayed 
there one or two years, easily win 
ning the prex datelic When he 
began to seek Commissions, he had, 


like all S< ilptors, some trouble Hut 


with his first important commission 
his success was assured \ boy of 
twenty-five, he was already ata state 


of technical perfection which many 


spend their lives in trying to reacl 
The greatest decorator we have, a 
man whose stained-glass work is the 
mosioriginaland brilliantstuff Ameri 
can art has produced, has something 
Indeed, the 
and of the 
decorator bring about this state of 
things. They must have assistants, 
and the assistants, who 


the same sort of studio. 


needs of the s« ulptor 


otten 
but for the money, get with it what 


come 


is more to be desired than money 

the the master. They 
usually learn the craft thoroughly ; 
more, they learn what must be in 
art, what need not be. They learn, in 
fact, to be artists, not mere copyists. 
Often after their experience a 


lesson of 


few 
years in the schools is of advantage 
in its severe drill in exact form, but 
Lam not of this. Ihave in 
mind one of our younger artists who 
has already made his mark in Paris. 
He worked, from necessity no doubt, 
for many years in the studio of the 
decorator, learning all there was to 
know about stained glass work, till 
his soul and mind were full of color. 
At last he was able to go abroad and 
study more exact work. At first his 
work was almost pitiable in its lack 
of form, but all this time he had the 
thorough understanding of whata 
picture should be, so that when he 
had got some littl grip on form, 
when he had learned from Velasquez 
that value of tone must be con- 
sidered, he was able to shadow forth 
a little of what he had dreamt and 
was atleast an artist. And, good 

“reader, there aren't many of that 
well-nigh extinct species. 

Sculptors and decorators, as | 
hinted, are able to get their training 
in this way much more easily and 
better than are easel painters; and 
it is a great pity that this is so. 
There are lots of portrait painters 
at large nowadays who would paint 
alot better if they had been made 
to lay in the drapery of the master’s 
Portrait of a Lady, and had then 
been kicked because they got it too 


sure 
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‘cut up.” Nowadays painters learn 
to paint at an academy, as_ they 
learn Latin or chemistry at college ; 
and it is of necessity, from no one’s 
fault, as half-taught, as ill digested, 
in one ¢ the other. A man 
should learn as a boy to paint, just 
as he learns to 


ase as 1n 


brush his 
teeth, and he should doit as instinc- 


read or to 


tively and as easily. It must be 
bred in the bone, or it won't be ‘da 
bonne peintur hat is why so much 
of the art we see nowadays 1s so 
thin and scratchy looking. The 


poor devils who did it have had to 
they have not 
at their back the solidity, the weight, 
the authority of generations of good 
workmen. That particular charm 


and it is a great charm, though not 


learn by themselves ; 


of course the only one—can only be 


learnt inthe artist’s studio. I mean 
Good Workmanship; and I don’t 
mean Square Touch or any of the 
tricks of the school which are bad, 


or at least ‘half baked,’ workmap- 
ship. But that ease mingled with 
care, that carefully careles style, 
that soundness that one sees in the 
Dutch and Venetian schools, can 
onli be earnt in the work 
shop. It is that soundness. It 
is that that makes the work of a 


third-rate of their schools, as Porde 
none or Metzu, better in many ways 


than the work of a great and original 
man, as Goya or Turner 

That is the way the old men 
learned, and that, I think, is the 
secret of their charm We often 
wonder just what that charm is 
why their work is so delightfu 
why the work of a third, nay, of a 
fifth-rate man is more a work of art 
than most modern stufl if! 


think, that from their training they 
had a thorough understanding of 
just what they desired to do and 


so that 
his 
years of apprenticeship could do the 
trick with a certain measure of skill 
It is that that we 


how should be done 


even a dullard or bungler after 


just with 


oul 
particular training lack. We don’t 
know just what we want to do; 
still less, exactly how to do it. We 


see farther than they, we have ink 


lings of things they never dreamt of, 


we have perfected methods they 
never imagined. More, our work 


has many qualities and charms that 
their work never had. All that’s 
another affair-— I may write on it 
But we do not have what they had, 
we don’t know exactly what we want 
to do or howto doit. We couldn't 
even do what they could do, for we 


haven't their training. It isn’t in 
us, as with them, bred in the bone. 


It might be said, Well, everyone 
who wants to be an artist can’t 
in a great artist’s studio ; there aren't 
enough great artists to go round. 
Chere are thousands who wish to 
study art now for hundreds who did 
then. But I don’t think it is neces 
sary that the master should be a 
great artist; he need merely be a 


be 


pretty good one. There are hun 
dreds of artists now in Paris who 
could teach a man in their work- 


shop more and more thoroughly in 
a year’s space than he could learn 
in the schools in three years. Very 
few people know the masters of 
Rembrandt, of Rubens or of Velas- 
quez. Yet it was from those men 
they learnt their craft. Afterwards 
they branched out, studied, became 
individual; but it was those half- 
forgotten men who grounded them, 
who gave them that unaffected ease, 
that painter-like quality, that sound- 


ness which makes them so different 
from the moderns. 

The fault of the schools are 
mostly negative faults. They are 


the results of an overplus of supply 
to demand. They were one of the 
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first signs of commercialism in 
Before that, men had one or 
clever] apprentices in their s| 
because they needed help If 
boys could learn something i: 
process of helping, so much the 
ter for them; and of 

did. But it occured to someb« 
I think I’m no! mistaken in s 
the 
academy, modelled after 


COUTS€E 


it was Carracci to oper 
the A 
emies of Letters, where all the 

might be taught something of 
The result was, of course, what 
ways is of necessity even in th 

academy, of 


university of lett 
Either the pupils skimmed thr 

the course and came out ha 
learnt a lot of superficialities, . 
they learnt everything and cams 
pedants. 


he trouble was the: 
is now that the wholecourss 
theoretical. 

It is impossible to work or 
things in quite the same spir 
works ona work of 


one art, 


one *s own or some body else’s 


1 study at the schools one 

the unessential with the esse 
In the work-shop only the esse 
is sought, and that must be 

It must be right; there is no if 
but about it. In the schools, 
make a bad study the profe 
comes along and gives you a 9 
ging Your ears grow. red, 
shrug your shoulders, say dam: 
and then go and take a walk 


the workshop, the 
and if you've 
in proportion in pointing up, if 
attachment of that wrist 


master cK 


) 
1iong, 


made a mist 


isn t 0 
it must be done over: you're 
if you don’t get your ears 
into the bargain. And if you: 


‘ 


too many mistakes out you go! | 
vants no duffers or flub-dubs in 

workshop. Che 
have the right stuff in you, you sit 


ply stop mistakes. Phe 


result is, if 


making 


you come on Carlyle’s ‘ Genius 
the power of taking infinite pair 
He was wrong as usual. Ger 


isn’t that but sound technique is 
and there is the weak point of the 
schools. They are 
men, usually very conscientious 


but they cannot prevent the pu} 


usually strong 


making exactly the same mistak« 
week after week, even year afte: 
year. In the workshop, if he makes 


the same mistake a dozen times he’s 
simply kicked out, and there’s 
end on’t. In the school he has: 
the stern spur of nex essity to kee 
him up to his work. 
ambitious 


He may be 
please, but 
In the atel 
he simply obeys orders and begir 
to understand afterwards. 
no plainer explainer than a thing 
done. You thought the master vw 
a fool to want it done that way 
you do it that way, and find it pr 
duces a better result than your ow! 
way. 
Who 


as you 


wants to understand. 


There 


that has worked his fou: 
years at Julian’s would ever go the: 
again if he could heip it? TI! 


physical discomforts, the crowd, t! 
dust, the heat, the stink, the nois¢ 
are as nightmares to him even now 
The utter lack of artistic feeling 
the work, of largeness, of true work 
manship, in the place grates on hit 
even in recollection; and the s 
student fetishes of scratchly line, 
or of stump sauce, or of squar: 
touch,make him blush to think that h« 
ever bowed the knee tothem.  T! 
advice of the professors — me! 
named in the Academy and th: 
Villa Medici, who have stained labor 
iously academical figures all thei! 
life, who have no thought of Natur 
or art but only of red ribbons and 
academies— of what avail was that 
advice save to narrow and contract 
or to embitter and make wild. 
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HE SORDID TRAGEDY OF HELEN BAR- 
TON. 
BY FREDERICK WEDMORPE, 
From the London Sket 

HERE is a difference,subtle, dis 
tinct, yet, perhaps, inexplicable 

the face of Helen Barton a year 
ago, is not her face today. Hers 
was a background figure in that 
half-farcical sketch of Justice Wil- 
kinshaw’s Attentions in my book of 
English Episodes. I pleased myself 
y picturing, behind the vulgarity 
ind trickiness of one or other of the 
persons of a trivial drama, the fine, 
efreshing presence of the tall and 
suave and violet-eyed book-keeper at 
e hotel at Scarborough — a woman 
a was popular and yet desirable 
i favorite, yet unspoilt 


ath; 1, 1 
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no longer the same. And it is the 
change in her, and it is nothing else, 
that constitutes her sordid tragedy. 

It isa matter for rejoicing, per- 
haps, that she may live, indeed 
may eat, drink, walk, and sleep, and 
work, and chatter, too, and pretty 
often, with a forced or a chance 
gaiety—-for many along year that 
seems to casual obseration not un- 
prosperous: not void, certainly, of 
ill life’s purc hasable pleasures. Hers 
5 a tragedy, no less. She has not, 
n these twelve months, lost all 
beauty and all goodness To have 
lone that would have been difficult. 
Much had been given her of both, 
ind much remains. Yet there is 
something — important, undefined 
which has essentially altered; for, 
is you look at her, this certainly 
you feel — she is another Helen Bar 
ton. 

If you don’t like her, if she was 
never sympathetic to you, or, at 
least, if you have never acquired the 
habit of observing women closely, 
you will put itdowntohealth. You 
will say, ‘* Perhaps this short time 
since we last saw her, perhaps one 
bad illness, has made certain rav- 
ages. Thetrace of them may pass!’ 
Or you may say still less, and sagely 
recognize that the poor gir! is tired, 
or that the weather, with its abrupt 
transitions, tries Miss Barton like 
the rest of us. Wide of the mark, 
anyhow! Her health is but a symp- 
tom of her spirit’s condition ; fatigue, 
a mere excuse; the weather, not to 
be charged with all the mischief 
that it’s the fashion to believe. 
These things have wrought no vital 
change in our still fine-looking young 
friend, people would still pay court 
to. You are not at the root of the 
matter — certainly. Helen Barton 
keeps her secret. 

She has somehow lost heart. If you 
are one of those who really like her, 
that you know, though you know 
nothing else. Her life, it seems, is 
as a dull machine. The wheels 
grate dry. Or, more — somewhere a 
chain has broken, or a mainspring 
snapped suddenly. 

She happens to have changed,a 
few months since, the place of her 
abode. Instead of a hotel at Scar- 
borough, the scene of her day's do 
ings has shifted to a hotel at York. 
But the company that gathers round 
her in the evening hours, or in the 
idle times of the long afternoon, is 
of the nature that it used to be, and 
Helen Barton is the recipient now 
of cheap admiration, now of fervent, 
transitory regard. The attention 
paid to her she sometimes wildly en- 
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courages. Much oftener, it appears 
only to bore her: it isso mucha 
matter of course; it does make so 
little difference: it is the same, 
practically. And she is sought, per- 
haps, all the more because it is her 
habit to be inaccessible. 

What, then,is the reason for the 


occasional transformation of her 


manner ? for the _ listlessness, 
reaching to sadness, and then,again, 
for the encouragement — wild, did | 


say?—-that here and there she of 


fers! ! 


Notice her! 

nder the influence of great emo 
tion, or of some experience profound 
and prolonged, the eyes of certain 
women change their color. From 
day to day, as you now notice her, 
the eyes of Helen Barton change but 
little. hey have changed though, 
very much, since a year ago. They 
are good eyes still, undoubtedly _— 
eyes with which, if she were so 
minded, she could make an appeal 
effectively. But they are not quite 
the suave and violet eyes they used 
to be at Scarborough. ‘The world 
was in front of them then, and they 
feared nothing, and they 
much, 


trusted 
They are now of a colder, 
less bewitching, more ordinary blue 

a color tamer, more effaced, They 
seem to have a Past in them, that 
you cannot explain. Put two and 
two together, though, and sooner or 
later you will get at her history. 

With a character intelligent, yet 
quite unintellectual — with small ca- 
pacity for solid thought, and a great 
power of feeling keenly, through a 
frame magnificent and splendidly at- 
tuned -~—- Helen Barton may not, in 
the medical phrase, have been ‘a 
favorable subject’ for an attack of 
love-fever. Her life, perhaps, trav- 
elled upon lines too few to give her 
average chances of diversion and 
escape. She was a handsome girl, 
and healthy — so organized, indeed, 
that she could scarcely fail to like 
the passing pleasures of the hour and 
day. She stuck to her work admira- 
bly — was wonderfully exact in her 
accounts ; but accounts are scarcely 
fascinating. She had never read one 
good book steadily, or loved Nature 
or cared for any Art. Had, then, 
that love-fever, attacking her, found 
her resourceless ? hina she who, 
not a flirt at all, and counting, as it 
seemed, so little on the admiration 
of many — had she come, one day, 
to set tremendous store on the 
admiration of one ? 

It would be hazarding too much, 
perhaps, to say such admiration had 
been given and had been withdrawn 
some coveted care, some superficial 
appreciation, at least—with tawdry 
show of passion— bestown and 
suddenly ended. Part of the change 
in Helen Barton might be explained 
bythat,anyhow. Butthestudentofthe 
young woman,as she lives and suffers 
today —though why do I say suffers, 
when all that is quite evident is that 
she is often intolerably bored, and 
sometimes inconsistently eager, and 
is not quite as beautiful ?—the 
student of this young woman must 
not expect ‘a lead’ too obvious in 
the solution of her problem. The 
tone (half flippant, is it not?) of 
that last sentence already jars on 
me. For, when I think of Helen 
arton’s face as it is today, so sad, 
it seems, in its absence of all deep 
satisfaction; the elasticity of youth- 


ful nature hoot. there any longer 
the spring and heart of the woman 
so much gone. 

I am, it happens, on somewhat 
confidential terms with a waiter at 
Scarborough. He is a waiter at the 
inn Miss Barton has now left. And 
having a real interest in her—liking 
her genuinely, and being sorry for 
whatever may have happened amiss 

I said to him, a week ago, witha 
seductive frankness intended to 
elicit information, ‘* Williams, I saw 
Miss Barton the other day, at York. 
She was not the thing at all, I 
thought. I was sorry for it.” 

He held aloft a plate, which, if I 
had not spoken, he would by this 
time have laid upon the opposite 
table; and the quick movement of 
his figure was arrested. 

‘*She ‘ave lost a deal of her good 
looks since she left here, sir. But 
she ‘ave been in Scarborough, off 
andon. ‘Come over for the day, 
perhaps. Dear me, she ‘ave lost 
some of het good looks. She just 
have!” 

He gazed into space, blankly, and 
I assumed an expression pleasantly 
receptive of what confidences might 
be forthcoming. But discretion 
perhaps even an exaggerated view 
of that importance of reticence upon 
essentials, and of communicativeness 
on non essentials, which is ever a 
dominating instinct in the trained 
waiter—bade him pause. 

«I can’t say how it come to pass.” 

He was busy with his preparation 
of the luncheon-table. ‘The thought 
of that— ashe would have me under- 
stand—possessed hissoul. Nothing 
else. Suddenly he relented. 

‘“ Before she left this house, | 
thought she were gone dotty. She 
was dream-like, and used to make 
mistakes in all the bills. Would 
forget this, and forget that — used to 
add the things up wrong, I’ve 
understood. Clean gone, I should 
have said she was, sometimes. Gone 
dotty. But there! 1 suppose ‘és 
so with them. Females, when they 
get caught, zs like that sometimes.” 

He said no more. But what his 
words implied set me again medita- 
ting upon the saddened face at the 
hotel at York — the face still fine, 
though with the soft radiance gone 
out of the eyes for ever, and the 
forced, unnatural laughter. 

Next day, at lunch, at that hotel of 
whose bar, or ot whose glazed book- 
keeper’s office, Helen Barton had 
been the admirable ornament, the 
dining room door opened — revealed 
three Airedale terriers, extended on 
the floor-cloth in the hall outside. 
Williams, my waiter, glanced at 
them, and then ‘at me, and he forgot 
his discretion. 

“They belongs to Mr. Bracken- 
bury. He’ave just gone into the 
bar — be talking to the young lady. 
They will lie quiet there, all three of 
’em, till he comes out, sir. That 
won't be for a good bit yet — when 
he goes riding. Hecan stick ona 
horse. Mr. Brackenbury,’ he added, 
looking at me solemnly; ‘it was 
him and Miss Barton as used to be 
such ” He waited for a minute, 
weighing his word gravely. ‘*Such 
chums, sir!’’ he exclaimed almost 
triumphantly, satisfied to have found 
his way round a difficult point. 
‘*’Tis to be hoped this other young 
woman won’t listen to him quite as 
ready as Miss Barton did. He had 
no difficulty sere, sir, I’m afraid. 
She was so gone on him — though I 
should never have thought it of her. 
Oh, never in the world! She wasa 
very nice girl, too. And a fine girl. 
And, with it all, so simple. And 
she do come over here, as I told you, 
sometimes of a Sunday. I see her here 
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o’ Sunday week. She’s friendly, still, 
with more than one of our people. 
And she pops her head in at the bar- 
window, where she used to sit, and 
asks that party —so 1 hear — how 
Mr. Brackenbury is (he never sees 
her now), and if he carries on with 
the other one— that is, the new 
book-keeper — same as he did with 
her. She's dead set on him, and 
would, as lief as not, come back 
here, if they'd take her, notwith- 
standing all — so they tells me — so 
only she could see him. ‘I should 
like to come back,’ she says. ‘What 
I want, is to come back to Scar- 
borough. ‘There’s no getting away 
from (fhat,’ she says; ‘I want to 
come back to Scarborough.’ ‘That’s 
what she says; and that means A7m, 
of course. Pining for him, like, 
And you'd ’a’ think, sir, that he'd 
remember the past, wouldn’t you? 
Much does Ae care for her /”’ 

The waiter left me for the regions 
of the still-room or the pantry. 
Through the door, opened more 
widely, there came the sound of 
laughter in the bar— Mr. Bracken- 
bury ‘carrying on.’ I again medi- 
tated on that disastrous fascination 
he had in one case exercised. What 
was he like? And what, beyond a 
certain outward manliness and some 
indescribable or  undiscoverable 
affinity with her, had given him his 
fatal power over the beautiful Miss 
Barton? How much she had be- 
lieved in him! 

Presently a footstep, persistent, 
loud, and self-assertive, was audible 
in the hall. The three terriers got 
up all together. And with another 
laugh and a word thrown loudly, 
their master, young and _ bulky, 
prosperous and _ idle, sublimely 
satisfied with himself and everything 
about him, questioning nothing 
under Heaven — the kindness of no 
action, the justice of no impulse, for 
what was justice or what was kind- 
ness to him?— with another laugh, 
then, and a word thrown loudly, the 
terriers’ master strode out into the 
town. 

So that was Mr. Brackenbury ! 

Through the window I looked 
upon the author of the sordid 


tragedy, his broad and brutal back 
disappearing down the main street. 
‘‘God does not pay at the end of 
every day,” says the 
proverb ; 
pay.” 


Spanish 
“but, in the end, God does 
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‘pee dramatic week just past has 

been of the sort naturally to be 
looked for, with the 
season. been success 
ful repetitions of attractions well es 
tablished in public favor; but no new 
presentation of 
At the Boston ‘Theatre Mr. 
has given us another 
cannot have too many! 


waning of the 
There have 


any especial merit 
llerne 
glimpse—we 


of his beau 


tifully homely, and tender picture 
of New England life, ‘Shore Acres.’ 


Nothing on the modern stage, how- 
ever pretentious, is more fragrant 
with the atmosphere of right human 
ity and mellowed dramatic art 
is Mr. Herne’s presentment ol 
quaint,sweet-hearted,rugged-phrased 
Unele Nat; and in his company, and 
that of the folk of his little world, 
one spends an uplifting and a for 

tunate hour. 

At the Boston Museum Kellar has 
held us breathless with the wonde1 
working in whose realm he is prince 
of magicians. Like A/acheth’s heath 
hags, he ‘made himself air: into 
which he vanished:’ he 
conquered space and 
laws, harnessing 
of his 


, than 


apparently 

gravitation 
them to the service 
illusions; and with 
marvellous, shows eerie, and shows 
beautiful he earned the right to ex 
claim, with his gay, immediate pre 
decessors on the Museum stage, “ 4m 
I a wizard?” 

At the Bowdoin 
‘Carmen’ has gained in finish of 
presentment with every repetition; 
and Miss Otisin the title rdle, and 
Mr. Massen as the Toreador, 
won cordial appreciation. 

At the Park Theatre ‘A Florida 
Enchantment,’ apparently more in 
teresting to the average theatre 
‘patron’ for its touch of the risgué, 
and its fortnight’s engagement to- 
night. At the Tremont Theatre 
‘Robin Hood,’ with its richly sat 
isfying music and its pulse-stirring 
pictures of life in the ‘ fayre greene 
woode’ has waked all the old de 
light. At the Hollis St. Theatre 


shows 


Square Theatre 


have 


‘The Sporting Duchess’ has suc 
cessfully gone her sparkling way. 
At the Castle Square ‘Theatre * The 


Huguenots ’ has scored a signal suc 
cess. The chorus is as usual exceed 
ingly well-drilled and effective: the 
opera is effectively set: and the so- 
loists better expectation in their 
handling the music which has long 
been recognized as a fitting vehicle 
for the most brilliant talent. 

At the Columbia Theatre, the com- 
ing of the new—though not very 
novel— melodrama ‘The Great 
Northwest,’ has given us oppor'u- 
nity to welcome back two Boston 
favorites: Mr. William Courtleigh 
and Miss Minnie Dupree 





The first anniversary of the Castle 
Square theatre opera season was 
celebrated Wednesday. An immense 
audience attended the matinée per- 
formance of The Huguenots and 
enthusiasm ran high. The audi- 
ence at the evening performance 
filled every nook and corner of the 
theatre, and the company was given 
an ovation. Hundreds of well 
known people were in the boxes and 
orchestra. The applause of the 
favorites was of the most cordial 
kind and the recalls at the end of 
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every act were numerous, and im 
peratively demanded. ‘The attach 
ment between the regular patrons 
and the singers has become a strong 
one in the twelve months of the 
stock company’s existence, and Wed 
nesday night the patrons made their 
pleasure felt in unmistakable terms. 
here were flowers in profusion for 
the principals at both performances. 
our thousand souvenir books were 
distributed during the day. Che 


volume isa tasty momento of the 
theatre and company, giving a 
complete record of the year of 


successes 


he pathetic story of Little Tretty, 
who was born on the 
cot, on a bleak 
would hay 


frozen Penob 
December night, 
made a thrilling 
in a sensational daily had Richard 
Golden been a reporter when the 
event took place, and that would 
have been the end of it. But Mr. 
Golden, being an 
ized it for the 
cleverly 
Prouty, 
if 


chapter 


actor author, util 
ground work of his 
planned drama of Old Jed 
and now there is no end to 
he continuous performance of 
Old Jed Prouty has been going on 
for some seven or eight years and 
Golden seems destined to keep it 


going indefinitely He will be at 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre next 
week. 


lhe leading attractionsat Keith’s 
New Theatre for the week of May 
it are as follows Che Black Patti, 
the celebrated 
Powell, 


colored vocalist; 
magician and_ illusionist ; 
Sam Bernard, German comedian and 
dialectician; Frank Whitman, the 
trick violinist; Gracie Emmett, 
soubrette and character vocalist; 
the Reed family, clever all-round 
entertainers, especially good dancers 
and vocalists; the Savans, head 
balancers and equilibrists;  illus- 
trated talks on foreign journeys, by 
Prof. Bolton, the noted lecturer, 
with stereoptican views by Prof. 
Mapes, who illustrates the Stoddard 
lectures; and the concluding week 
of Amann, the greatest imperson- 
ator in the world. 


On Saturday evening, May 16, the 
seventh regular season at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau, 
will come to anend. The manage- 
ment has endeavored, by careful 
and conscientious effort, to present 
to its patrons attractions worthy of 
the theatre and of Boston,and a 
glance at the subjoined list will show 
what has been offered during the 
year now closing. The Tremont 
Theatre passes into the hands of 
Mr. Harry Askin for the summer 
season, beginning May 25. and on 
September 7, 1896, Messrs. Abbey, 
Sehoeffel and Grau, will again as- 
sume the managerial charge. 


Charles A. Dickson and wife in 
a pleasing comedy sketch, and 
Weber and Fields, German come- 
dians, are June bookings at Keith's 
New Theatre. 

The second summer season at the 
Castle Square Theatre is now under 
way. The Boston Ideal Banjo,Man- 
dolin and Guitar Club gives prome- 
nade concerts between the acts, and 
the ‘steady breeze of iced air’ blows 


on hot nights. There is no cooler 
place in the city, and none where 
entertainments of a better class are 
supplied. Next week Carmen will 
be produced, with an enlarged orches- 
tra. 


The last week of the season of the 
famous Bostonians at the Tremont 
Theatre will be devoted to a pro 
gramme _ of Victor 
Herbert’s light Prince An- 
anias, which had considerable vogue 
here last year, wil] be sung, Monday, 
luesday and Wednesday evenings. 
Prince 


novelties. 
opeta, 


Ananias isa dainty 
and witty musical mélange 
with swinging 


, frothy 
, replete 
melodies, costumed 
and mounted gorgeously. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LATIN PLAY. 


rhe students of Boston University 
announce the preparation of Plautus 
Captives, soon to be given by the 
Latin Department under the direc 
tion of Professors ‘Thomas B. Lind 
say and Josep - laylor, the pro 


ceeds of which are to go to the Li 


brary of the Boston University Philo 
logical Association In the fur 
therance of this enterprise the stu 


dents solicit the attention and pat 
ronage of the public. 

This ancient Latin Comedy will 
be reproduced and the dramatic ap 
pointments will be made to corre- 
spond as nearly as possible to the 
productions of its period. Musical 
accompaniments after the Latin style 


have been arranged by Mr. Howard 


l. Crawford, ’96, and the several 
lyric portions of the play, being 
sung, will add much to the interest 


of the production. The 


Bijou Opera 
House has been 


secured for three 
performances the 
May 16 and the 
and 19. 


atternoon of 
evenings of May 18 


rickets have been placed at the 


following prices: Evening 


ances, $1.50, $1. » FECi, 


perform 
and s 
Dress Rehearsal, $1.00 
and 25; General admission, soc. 
rickets will be on sale at the Box 
Office on Friday, May 15, and on 
each of the days of the performance. 
Advance purchases may be made 
now at University Office and Col 
lege Bookstore, 12 Somerset street; 
Schoenhof’s Foreign Bookstore, 23 
School street; Willard Small’s, 24 
Franklin street; Thayer’s, at the 
Parker House; at Herrick’s, Copley 
Square;and at the United States 
Hotel. 
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PICTURESQUE VERMONT. 

The Green Hills of Vermont is 
the title of an attractive summer 
publication, just issued by the Cen- 
tral Vermont railroad, calling at- 
tention tothe many and varied at- 
tractions that Vermont offers to 
seekers of rest and recreation. The 
book, which is handsomely printed 
on the finest book paper, contains 
75 pages of descriptive text, pro- 
fusely illustrated with new views of 
mountain and lake scenery in Ver- 
mont, maps of the state and the 
Lake Champlain region and a vast 
amount of information especially 
valuable to those looking for sum- 
mer homes and vacation resorts. 
Among other things it gives a list 
of hotels, farm houses and homes 
where summer visitors are taken, 
the cost of getting to them and the 
best way, with the rates for board, 
which are from g§5 to $10 a week, 
and the summer excursion rates on 
the railroads. It is a book that 
every intending vacationist should 
have and it is to be obtained free 
of cost by applying to S. W. Cum- 
mings, St. Albans, Vt., or T. H. 
Hanley, Central Vermont railroad, 
260 Washington street, Boston. 
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THE NORWICH LINE. 


The water route of the Norwich 
Line between New Londonand New 
York is entirely within Long Island 
Sound, thus avoiding the roug! 
water and sea-sickness incidental t 
‘outside lines." The dining-saloon 
on these steamers is on the uppe: 
deck, insuring plenty of light and 
air. The staterooms are $1 and $2 
according to size and location, anc 
accommodate two or more persons 
Always ask for tickets va this line 
at the ticket offices for New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Harrisburg and all points south ar 
west. Christian Endeavor member 
and delegates and their friends wh 
contemplate attending the conve: 
tion of the United Societies to bs 
held in Washington next July shou! 
have in mind the advantages of th 
route in making their arrangemen! 


Amusements. 


‘The Model Playhouse of America.’’ 
NEW 
THEATRE, 


KEITH’S BOSTON. 


WEEK OF MAY ii. 


Black Patti, 


The Phenomenal Colored Vocalist. 


AMANN 


Most wonderful Impersonator ni 
the World. 


Bowdoin - gin 


~ * MAY Hy uy 


Square Every Evening at ® 
Theatre. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
Cnas. } RICHARD GOLDEN 
ATKI N ’ : 
Nitnaes | OLD JED PROUTY. 


SQUARE 


CASTLE THEATRE. 


4321 Trement St. Tel. 977 Trem 


Branch off 
17SB Tremont St 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Monday, May 11, SECOND WEEK 
of the SECOND YEAR of Opera. 
Promenade Concerts by the Boston 
Ideal Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar 
Club. The Castle Square Lyric 
Stock Company in 


CARMEN. 


E cenings © 8. Prices 26c, reserve 
Matinees Ved., Sat. at2. Prices Soc: for every 
seat in the House, all reserved. 


Even’gs at 8. Matinee 
Wed. and Sat. at 2 


BOSTON MUSEUM. | 


LAST WEEK. 
lHE GREATEST OF MODERN MAGICIAN 
Eee LTA RFR 
Assisted by Mrs. KELLAR. 
TWO NEW FEATURES 
The Mahatma Marvel, ‘«‘Oh!”’’ 
‘The Mystery of L’Hassa.”’ 
Monday, May 18, SALVINI IN OTHELLO. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Eleventh Season, Commencing MONDAY, May 11, 
[568th Performance 


MUSIC HALL 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 


GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 50. 
Mr. MAX ZACH, Conductor, 


Every evening (except Sunday), 8 to 11. 
with reserved seat, 50 cents. 
now on sale 


Tickets 
Admission, 25 cents 





est 


! 
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